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HON. JESSE GAULT. 


BY COLONEL J. 


Hon. Jesse Gault was born in Hook- 
sett, N. H., September 20, 1823, and 
is a direct descendant, in the fifth gen 
eration, of Samuel Gault, who was born 
in Scotland and emigrated to the north- 
ern part of Chester, now included in 
Hooksett, and settled on the “ Suncook 
Grant,” so called. Matthew Gault, who 
was born in 1755 on the old Gault 
homestead in Chester, and who married 
Elizabeth Bunton, was the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch. They 
had twelve children, nine living to be 
married, of whom Jesse, the second 
son, who was born October 22, 1790, 
while the family was temporarily resid- 
ing in Springfield, N. H., and who died 
in Hooksett September 25, 1855, aged 
sixty-five, was the father of Hon. Jesse 
Gault. He was a successful farmer and 
aman of property, his homestead was 
one of the finest in his town or county. 
He married Dolly Clement, who was 
born in Pembroke April 21, 1794, and 
died March 30, 1873, her father being 
Joshua Clement, who was born in Go- 
shen June 12, 1764, and died in Con- 
Mr. Clem- 
ent was a clothier, and was many years 


cord December 26, 1840. 


in business in what is now Suncook, 
where he was a large owner of real es- 
tate, including considerable water power. 


EASTMAN PECKER. 


He married Abbie Head, daughter of 
General Nathaniel Head, of Pembroke, 
September 26, 1790, and on the ma- 
ternal side was of English descent. 
Jesse Gault, Sr., had four children, 
two sons and two daughters. Matthew, 
the elder son, was born September 23, 
1817, and died December 2, 1846. Of 
the daughters, Almira C., born Decem- 
ber 2, 1819, and died February 20, 
1853, married Harlon P. Gerrish, of 
Boscawen. She left a son, John C. 
Gerrish, now living in Missouri. The 
remaining sister, Martha H., was born 
July 3, 1828, and died April 23, 1853. 
Hon. Jesse Gault was brought up on 
his father’s farm, and his opportunities 
for obtaining an education were the 
public school and Pembroke Academy. 
At the age of sixteen he began teach- 
ing in his own district, where he taught 
the winter school for four consecutive 
years, working on the farm in summer. 
Subsequently he was an instructor in 
Suncook and Hooksett village. On 
reaching twenty-two he left home to 
commence life’s work for himself and 
went to Baltimore, Md., where he en- 
gaged as book-keeper and surveyor for 
Messrs. Abbott & Jones, ship lumber 
merchants. His health becoming im- 
paired, he was forced in less than a 
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year to relinquish his situation, which 
had already become a most promising 
one, and returned home. After regain- 
ing his strength he, upon the solicitation 
of his aged parents, consented to re- 
main in Hooksett. April 3, 1846, he 
married Miss Martha A., daughter of 
Isaac C. Otterson, of Hooksett, whose 
wife was Margaret Head, an aunt of ex- 
Governor Nathaniel Head. The same 
year Mr. Gault opened a brick yard in 
Hooksett on a small scale which he has 
developed until its production is about 
six millions yearly, affording employ- 
ment to sixty men. ‘This extensive bus- 
iness necessitates the purchase of large 
tracts of woodland for obtaining fuel, 
while the lumber is sold in the market. 
In this way he has bought some three 
thousand acres of forest domaiy. In 
addition, he owns several farms, the one 
upon which he lives cutting seventy-five 
tons of hay annually, and producing 
largely of other crops. His residence, 
on the old stage road from Concord to 
Haverhill, Mass., was built some five 
years ago, and is one of the most ex- 
pensive in that section. 

Mr. Gault was early active in civil af- 
fairs. After filling various local posi- 
tions, including chairman of the board 
of selectmen for many years, he was 
chosen delegate from Hooksett to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1851, be- 
ing the youngest member of that body. 
Mr. Gault was then a Whig, and Hook- 
sett was at that time Democratic by 
more than two to one. In 1857 and 
1858 he represented his town in the 
lower branch of the legislature, and in 
1867 was elected a railroad commis- 
sioner for a triennial term, being chair- 


Hon. Jesse Gault. 


man of the board the last year. In 
1876 he was delegate to the Republican 
National Convention at Cincinnati, and 
has for many years been a member of 
the Republican State Committee. He 
was chosen from the Londonderry Dis- 
trict to the State Senate in 1885, and 
was chairman of the committee on 
claims, and a member of those on the 
revision of the statutes and the Asylum 
for the Insane. Mr. Gault, by great 
industry and perseverance, has accumu- 
lated a large property, and is extensively 
interested in ownership and officially in 
railway, banking, and other corporations. 
He is a regular attendant at the Union 
church in Hooksett, is universally re- 
spected in private life for the purity and 
uprightness of his character, and is a 
member of the Masonic fraternity. Of 
the five children, two sons and three 
daughters, born to Mr. and Mrs. Gault, 
four have died, the oldest, a son, reach- 
ing sixteen. The surviving child is the 
wife of Frank C. Towle, a young busi- 
ness man of Suncook. Senator Gault 
is a gentleman of commanding personal 
presence, is a fine speaker, and often 
presides over public assemblages. Pos- 
sessing executive abilities of the highest 
order and excellent judgment, his opin- 
ion upon important matters, both pri- 
vate and public, is often sought. Al- 
though, as will be seen above, he has 
already filled many responsible civil 
offices, yet his host of friends are confi- 
dent that higher political honors will 
His 
house, presided over by his refined and 
accomplished wife, is widely known, no 
legs for its elegance than for its generous 
hospitality, and attracts many visitors. 


hereafter be bestowed upon him. 
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GEORGE PEABODY LITTLE. 


BY ISAAC WALKER, A, M. 


George Peabody Little was the son 
of Elbridge Gerry and Sophronia Phelps 
(Peabody) Little. 
in Bradford, Mass., and his mother in 


His father was born 
Danvers, Mass. His mother was the 
sister of the late George Peabody, the 
distinguished London banker and _ phi- 
lanthropist, from whom the son received 
his name, and by whom he was liberally 
remembered in the last will and testa- 
ment of the banker. Mr. Little was born 
in Pembroke, Genesee County, New 
York, June 20, 1834. His early life was 
passed in that town and in Lewiston, 
New York, when he attended Lewiston 
Academy. He came with his mother 
to Pembroke, N. H., at about the age 
of thirteen years. He attended Pem- 
broke Academy and the People’s Gym- 
nasium and Literary Institute. He 
taught one term of Yistrict school at the 
age of eighteen. When nineteen years 
old he went to Portland, Maine, as clerk 
ina store. It was then that he cast his 
first vote, the same being for Neal Dow 
as mayor. ‘The next ten years he spent 
in Palmyra, N.Y. He held the office of 
United States deputy collector, and as- 
sisted in the formation of the first Re- 
publican Club in western New York. In 
1868 he returned to Pembroke, N. H., 
buying the farm and buildings formerly 
belonging to the late Hon. Boswell 
Stevens, where he had lived when a boy. 
The same year (1868) he erected his 
present substantial and elegant resi- 
dence, and from time to time has en- 
larged the farm until now it comprises 
about one thousand acres lying in Pem- 
broke and adjoining towns. 


In 1871 he was elected a member of 
the board of trustees of Pembroke Acad- 
emy, and from about the first has been 
chairman of the executive committee ; 
and the school has always found in him 
He has 
twice been elected representative to the 
At present he is one of the 


a firm friend and supporter. 


legislature. 
selectmen and also county treasurer, 
this being his second term of office. 
He is a Mason, being a member of the 
Mount Horeb Commandery, of Con- 
cord, N. H., and the De Witt Clinton 
Consistory, of Nashua, N. H., to the 
thirty-second degree; also a member 
of the Odd Fellows’ Encampment. 
Although belonging to these secret so- 
cieties, he is loyal to the church (Con- 
gregational) of which he is a member, 
always showing himself ready to bear 
his part in every good work. For many 
years he has been superintendent of 
the Sabbath school. In #854 he mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth A. Knox, daughter 
of Daniel M. Knox, of Pembroke, 
N.H. Their children are George. Wil- 
liam, who died at the age of three and 
a half years, Clarence Belden, Mary 
Georgiana, Lizzie Ellen, Nettie Knox, 
Lucy Bowman, and Clara Frances, 
Clarence B. Little is a resident of Bis- 
marck, Dakota, He is Judge of Pro- 
bate for Burleigh County, a member of 
the Governor’s staff, and a director in 
the National Bank. Lizzie married 
Lester Thurber, of Nashua, N. H., and 
Nettie is a student at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. ‘The others re- 
main at home with their parents. 
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BOAR’S HEAD, HAMPTON BEACH, N. H. 


The popularity of summer travel in- 
creases every year. ‘The desire if not 
the 


upon the overworked father and mother 


need of a vacation thrusts 


of a family, and the pale faces of school 


children demand for them a change of 


scene and air. From the great cities 
on the Atlantic coast every summer 
rush forth a host to find rest and repose 


in the hill country of New Hampshire. 


itself 


For a change the people of New Hamp- 
shire demand a view of the great ocean 
and flock to the sea-shore. All along 
the New England coast our citizens 
have built cottages to which they resort 


in July and August with their families, 


and gain health and vigor for the ensu- 
However, all cannot afford 
to build cottages ; many can ill spare 
the time save for a sniff of the salt air; 


ing year. 
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one will be satisfied with a day at the 
sea-shore ; another will never tire watch- 
ing the restless waves break upon the 
rock bound coast. To those in our in- 
land towns who wish a change we recom- 
mend Boar’s Head Hotel, in the town 
of Hampton, New Hampshire. 

Col. John B. 
Popular Resorts we glean this informa- 
tion about the town. It “has little to 
distinguish it from towns of modest 


From Batchelder’s 


pretensions generally, but its beach— 
Hampton Beach—is renowned in every 


Publisher's Department. 


lashed by the fury of the waves, to the 
enraged boar. 

This summer resort has been long 
and favorably known. The house stands 
on the crest of a rocky promontory, 
which rises gradually to the height of 
eighty feet, against whose jagged base 
for ages past the waves in ceaseless roll 
On 
either side, stretching for miles away, 


have dashed their whitened spray. 


extend beautiful beaches, whose waters 
furnish rare facilities for bathing, and 
whose hardened sands present a surface 





BOAR’S HEAD, HAMPTON BEACH. 


quarter. Boar’s Head, a bold and com- 
manding promontory projecting a quar- 
ter of a mile from the main land di- 
rectly into the sea is the hospitable 
castle which “lords it” over the adja- 
cent beaches. Here the admirer of the 
murmuring sea can find full scope for 
his admiration. The views from this 
lofty eminence are numberless and 
varied. The origin of the name is some- 
what shrouded in mystery. Tradition 
says it was given by fishermen from the 
similarity of its foam-laved rocks, when 


for driving not excelled along the 
coast.” 

The landlord of the hotel, Col. S. H. 
Dumas, is a veteran in administering to 
He 
has a nice, large, comfortable hotel and 
During the 
season the table is supplied with the 
latest luxuries, while the sea at his very 
feet furnishes the most delicious of fresh 
fish to tempt the appetite. The rooms 
are large and airy, the furniture service- 
able, the public parlors, reading rooms 


the wants of an exacting public. 


knows how to conduct it. 
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and offices home like and comfortable. 
The house is of four stories like an L, 
and on five of its six sides is surrounded 
by a wide piazza affording a delightful 
promenade. It is but a step from this 
piazza to the green sward of the lawn, 
one of the most charming lawns in the 
world, surrounded on three sides by the 
ocean, and without ebstruction in every 
direction. A glorious place for chil 
dren, for croquet, for lawn tennis, for 
foot races, for kite flying. The point 
extending into the sea makes a haven 
tor small boats or yachts, and just out- 
side the surf is an inexhaustible fishing- 
ground. 

The colonel got rich many years ago 
in the hotel business, and now carries 
on the caravansary more as an English 
manor his 
His 


prices are merely nominal, what ordina- 


house in which to entertain 


guests than as a public house. 


rily go to feeing servants at the great 


77 
popular resorts. Three dollars a day 
for transient guests, and ten and twelve 
dollars a week for boarders may be con- 
sidered very moderate charges for a 
first class hotel open less than three 
months in the summer. ‘The season 
here commences about the middle of 
June and ends about the middle of Sep- 
tember, although season after season his 
delighted guests refuse to leave his do- 
main for a month or six weeks after the 
house is nominally closed for the sum- 
mer. 

In short, Col. Dumas has a large first 
class hotel at Boar’s Head, Hampton 
Beach, on the coast of New Hamp- 
shire, which he wishes filled all through 
the summer of 1886. Every visitor will 
be charmed with his sojourn there and 
will regret his departure. Write early 
for terms and accommodation that he 
may be prepared for you and that you 
may not be disappointed. 


LACONIA, N. H. 


The pioneer of the hosiery industry 
in Laconia was John W. Busiel, who 
came to Laconia in 1846 and began 
the manufacture of woollen yarns. In 
1856 he began to use the yarn product 
of his mill in making the coarser grades 
of wool hosiery, and continued in the 
His 
sons, Charles A. Busiel, John T. Busiel, 
and Frank E. Busiel, succeeded him 
under the firm name of J. W. Busiel & 
Co. They have largely increased the 
business and have erected as fine a set 
of mills as can be found in New Eng- 


business until his death in 1872. 


the line of woollen 
They are manufacturing the 
finer grades of woollen hosiery in full 


land devoted to 


goods. 


fashioned goods, using machinery of 
the latest pattern, some of which they 
control exclusively under letters patent. 

They employ two hundred and fifty 
hands, and their annual product is about 
$500,000, with a monthly pay roll of 
$6500 to $7000. Their goods are 
known in the trade as the Perfect Foot 
goods, and find a ready and increasing 
sale all over the country. 
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“Next Door.” A story modest in aim, 
but cleverly executed and remarkably interest- 
ing as a piece of narration, will be found in 
“Next Door,” by Clara Louise Burnham, 
This author writes agreeably, in a clear, fluent 
style, and describes the domestic and social 
life of our day in a manner which merits high 
praise. She has a good eye for character as 
well, and in one of her personages, Aunt Ann 
Eaton, has given us a genuine portrait of a 
woman which many people will admire for its 
felicitous touches. The other people who fig- 
ure in the story are perhaps less carefully dis- 
criminated; but unless it be the antipode of 
Aunt Ann in the city matron, who also pre- 
sents familiar traits, the remaining characters 
are all interesting to the reader. The quar- 
tet of lovers especially enlists sympathy. It 
is on their experiences that the story turns. 
We see what its inevitable result will be, for 
the writer of this book is not one 
thors who are given to harrowing the 
ities of his audience; but we follow 
none the less, always entertained by it, and 
with a curiosity as to how the end is to be 
brought about, which is more ag than 
anxivus misgiving as to what is to be done 
with the characters. This story, as we 
said, is charmingly told. It has some of 
qualities which have made the works of that 
English writer known as ** The Duchess” 
ular, without her effusiveness, sometime slang 
and ultra-romanticism. The conversations are 
particularly good. They are easy and natural, 
and they well illustrate much of the manner 
of the day which is found among young peo- 
ple. Margery is agreeably and often spicily 
vivacious, and Ray Ingalls is a good specimen 


g 
of agenuine, warm hearted youth. The hu- 


of those au- 


sensibil- 





the tale 


yreeampie 


have 
the 


pop- 


mor of the introductions of two of the char- 
acters in the opening chapter is especially 
neat, and we can promise readers a genuine 


entertainment from the story throughout. 
{Next Door,” by Clara Louise Burnham 
Boston: Ticknor & Co.: 12mo, pp. 371. 


LIFE OF HENRY WAbDsWorRTH LONGFELLOW. 
With Extracts from his Journals and Cor- 
respondence. By Samuel Longfellow. 
ton: Ticknor & Company. 2 vols., 450 pp. 
each: price, $6.00. 
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The life of no man of letters could be more 
welcome than that of the admired, honored, 
beloved poet of “creative imagination, airy 
fancy, exquisite grace, harmony and simplic- 
ity, rhetorical brilliancy, and incisive force,” 
who vitalized everything he touched in verse 
by the sympathy of his nature. He always 
touched humanity with voice or pen tenderly. 
Humanity’s response is in the welcome given 
these exquisite volumes, which could not have 
been written with more appreciative fervor, or 
more modest, classic phrase, and could not 
have been issued with more delicate elegance 
than from the press of Ticknor & Co. Asa 
biography it is complete in a sense that no 
other writer could have made it, The 
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boyhood life is tenderly revealed, not from the 
standpoint of a literary critic, not as one who 
tries to write, but the most delicately sensitive 
memories of a devoted brother. School days 
and college years are briefly but significantly 
portrayed. Where the professional biographer 
would have reveled in the abundant material, 
we are given all that is of any real interest 
without any of the tediousness that usually af- 
flicts. In turning the pages as the paper-knife 
runs through the uncut leaves, the impression 
is that the biographer tarries too long on his 
early foreign travels, but as we read, and find 
Mr. Longfellow’s choicest descriptions, with a 
vein of wit rarely revealed by him intermingled 
with original art sketches, we regret that it so 
soon shades into his professional days at Bow- 
doin, only to rejoice us by emerging into a 
second European tour, prolonged but delight- 
ful. 
Che Cambridge home, life, work and friends 
ft to appear as visitors here and there, 





are left t 
delicate glimpses in journals, letters and poems. 
One of the most genuine phases of the writer’s 
art is the ease, good taste, and discriminating 
judgment with which he brings into view for a 
moment's entertaining thought the characters 
worth knowing in both hemispheres for a half- 
century. The world is richer for having in its 
libraries and upon its tables two such elegant 
volumes as Ticknor & Co. have given us in 
Longfellow’s life of his brother, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Samuel 


AND OTHER PEo- 
ferry Cooke, author of 
12mo. $1.50. 
“A bouquet of native New England flow- 
ers, and the flowers have a peculiar beauty and 
fragrance tovo.”"—Hartford Courant. 


THE SPHINX’s CHILDREN: 
PLE’s. By 
Somebody's Neighbors, etc. 


Rose 


The short stories in this volume are of the 
very essence of New England. A somewhat 
fanciful revery lends its peculiar title to the 
book, but the “Other People’s” offspring are 
the individual product of the soil, full of the 
grit, the doggedness and the grim humor that 
came over with our grandparents’ furniture in 
the Mayflower. These stories are the fruit 
and blossom of all that is noblest and best in 
the qualities of the Puritan, and it may be 
that their appreciation—though not their 
beauty or their power—will be restricted by 
reason of what is distinctive and individual 
about them. Surely no short story of recent 
years has surpassed “The Deacon’s Week” 
in pathos, in artistic truth, in the inspiration of 
a sublime and noble purpose. It would seem 
that no one could rise from its perusal with- 
out an impulse toward kindness and charity 
and asense of benefit received. Without a 
word of moralizing or tawdry reflection, it 
gives the same lesson that is practiced out by 
true and manly conduct and _ unselfishness. 
And all the time the perfection of the picture 
as a work of art, as a truthful portrait set out 
with exquisite literary finish, captures the 
mind and entrances the imagination. 
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THE BUSINESS ELEMENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By WiLLarp H. Morse, M.D. 


Wuen this country has attained to 
twice its present age, and Americans 
begin to think more of life than they 
do of money, some careful historian 
will trace the province of business in 
our national history, and make that 
chapter of American history one of the 
most readable in our chronicles. Since 
the days of Miles Standish, we have 
been a business people ; and the phrase 
has meant more on this side of the At- 
lantic than it has in any of the mother 
countries. Blankets for corn, and whis- 
key for venison, has changed in the 
century to stock-jobbing and mark- 
down sales; but nevertheless business 
is and was a dominant factor, and a 
matter of astonishment. One hundred 
years ago the old Dutch store-keepers 
of New York stood still in their door- 
ways in mute astonishment as they saw 
farmers and strangers come by with 
their produce on their wagons, and a 
determination for a good bargain on 
their calculating faces. The same sen- 
timent is with us who are idlers to-day, 
and stand at an elevated-railway station 
any morning, and watch the horde of 
passengers. If the Nick Van Stans 
stared in amazement, so do we, as we 
look at the trains discharging their 
loads, and see on anxious, worried, and 
excited faces the deep-worn signs of the 
never-ceasing struggle for business pros- 
perity. It is quite the same to-day as 
it was in 1784. Then men traded 
under difficulties, and now gains are not 
to be had except at extreme risk. Then 
pirates, Indians, and other treachery 
lurked somewhere as a perpetual terror, 
just the same as treacherous Specula- 


tion stalks through our daily markets 
ready to devour. Then there existed 
gigantic bubble companies that are the 
direct ancestors of our modern stock 
enterprises. Then as now big sums 
were risked, and at times the ventures 
exceeded in magnitude any thing we 
have seen. 

I like to hear wise men say that we 
of to-day are fools in business. Of 
course it is true ; and why should it not 
be, when the men of 1884 are sons of 
men who in the years of a not-long-gone 
century did much foolish business? 
There is nothing new under the sun 
that has shone on a goodly lot of Amer- 
ican business folly. To him who points 
the finger of scorn at our Wall Street, I 
like to talk of the “ Darien scheme,” 
the “‘ South-sea bubble,” or perchance 
of the “scheme of William Law.” 
Alas, we cannot make men like Law 
in this year of grace, our best efforts in 
that direction only resulting in a Ferdi- 
nand Ward! Just think of that man 
and his Mississippi scheme! He went. 
to work on an arbitrary court, pro- 
fessing magnificent faith in boundless 
sources of credit. He made ready 
converts of wise men who could find 
no bound between the real and ideal. 
Under his sophistry Paris lost its head, 
and the world witnessed a financial ex- 
citement never equalled. There was a 
rush to the Bank of France, to change 
gold and silver for empty promises 
concerning an American scheme. The 
Scotch parvenu held Zevees, where the 
nobles of France were his obsequious 
courtiers. In short, he was the fashion, 
and has had no successor. He anti- 
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cipated such schemes as the Crédit 
Mobilier, and the selling of imaginary 
silver mines to sanguine English invest- 
ors; but none of these ventures have 
equalled the original. Then a Scotch- 
man could sell a French regent a league 
of Louisiana swamp for three thou- 
sand livres, while now we have “ puts” 
and “calls ” on railroad stocks that are 
just as swampy. Ah, but we cannot 
do such magnificent swindling in Wall 
Street! The good American is as 
“cute”? as the evil one, and both are 
“cuter” than the William Laws. 
spoilt all by dying poor, while our 
modern speculator dies rich, even after 
he is ruined! Poor Law, if he had 
only known how to go into bankruptcy, 
or to settle his estate on his wife ! 

But there were solid business-men in 
those last centuries as well as specula- 
tors. In New York and Boston, at the 
close of the Revolution, there were 
merchants of ability and energy, 
stanch, steady heads of houses, with- 
out a particle of folly or romance about 
them. Such men might live over their 
shops, or might have ships trading in 
the Levant. Men who were the direct 
progenitors of some of our best modern 
houses got a respectable and honest 
living out of coffee and sugar, or in 
butter and eggs, and were esteemed for 
their principles. Such men got influ- 
ence, and went about making their 
country’s history. Theirs was an abso- 
lutely unique position. While lawyers 
played the leading characters on the 
stage, there were times when a business- 
man was asked for, and a John Jay 
stepped forward. The lawyer and sol- 
dier gave his country his brain ; but the 
business-man added to that gift the 
product of his brain, —his money. He 
had calculation and prudence about 
him ; and, though the pet of Fortune, 


He: 


in American History. 


he never presumed on her favors. 
Strangely, the troubled times in which 
his lot was cast well served his sagacity. 
His tact developed into genius, and his 
gains were only measured by his cred- 
its. He knew no “ bulls,” and he never 
felt the mercy of “bears.” Bon chien 
chasse de race; and, like the speculator, 
the old-fashioned merchant has his heirs 
in our time. When that American his- 
tory is written, it will tell of these 
steady-going merchants of to-day, who 
are masters of many situations, and who 
are even wiser and stronger than their 
honored fathers. We want such men 
more now than we ever did before. In 
the twenty-five years since 1859, how 
many such men have there been! 
They do not fritter away time and tal- 
ents in speculation. Their habits are 
of steady application. Their ways are 
respected. The self-styled capitalist is 
shy of entertaining proposals which are 
already prejudiced in the opinion of 
steady-going business-men. That which 
they accept is launched handsomely. 
If real business-men push a railway 
scheme, the public has no fear of what 
the Law and Ward element may do. 
The undertakings of the solid element 
are measured by its ambition and energy, 
rather than its resources ; and it is not 
strange to see a million of capital follow 
in the road a single dollar has cut. 

But in the same history we shall have 
to read of a class that is not of specu- 
lators or of solid men. There is a mid- 
dle class, — the class of honorable men 
who have speculated, and have hung 
on the slippery edge of the abyss of dis- 
honor until they have failed. These 
men have tried to keep a footing by 
means desperate and discreditable, in 
hopes to avert the evil day. Not dar- 
ing to show the world that they want 
to retrench, they have become slowly 
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resigned to the life of swindlers. Their 
dinners, equipages, and other extrava- 
gance become parts of a system of im- 
posture. They dare not do aught else 
than to try and maintain their position ; 
and they strain every nerve for that pur- 
pose, until the morning comes when we 
read of their suspension, and in the 
crash the creditors are dismayed. It 
is a relief to a once honorable man to 
lose all, and make a clean breast of his 
folly. His only regret is that he may 
have cast his character after his fortune 
into the vortex of speculation. But if 
he hasn’t done any act of overt crimi- 
nality, he has come off better than he 
deserves, and can show that he has no 
moral liabilities. If the contrary is the 
case, the means did not justify it. From 
such means we shrink. If a well-known 
business-man goes openly into specula- 
tion, and is known as the promoter of 
a stock enterprise, we throw stones at 
him when he suspends. We cannot 
help it, and we do not want to help it. 
The public wants the business-men to 
do that which they advise the cobbler 
to do, — “ stick to his last.” If he fails 
to keep to that little law of conduct, he 
is supposed to be worthy of suspicion. 
Imagine how it will tell in that com- 
ing American history, that a most won- 
derful event was an assignment! As 
the story of Law’s bubble and its burst- 
ing has amused us, so will our children 
be interested in reading of the crashes, 
suspensions, and panics of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. We are too 
near them, and too much in them, to 
realize how tragic, grotesque, and mel- 
ancholy they are. But, when it comes 
to the fall of a real rascal, we can real- 
ize that; for such a person is known 
where the quiet business-man is not. 
You knew this rascal, and everybody 
did. He was smooth, seductive, and 
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fashionable. He took liberties with the 
public credulity. He had talent and 
enterprise, and made a big show. He 
had gold-letter prospectuses, elegant of- 
fices, a sumptuous reception-room, and 
magnificent house, horses, and plate. 
He was puffed by the press. He was 
a lion in society, and gave grand enter- 
tainments. He subscribed largely to 
charities, and to churches and schools. 
He had lots of money; because, for 
some unexplainable reason, the public 
took in his scheme, and invested liber- 
ally in the stock that he sold. Then 
came the re-action. Insolvency fol- 
lowed close on inflation. The bank- 
rupt became defendant in a legion of 
transactions. He was alleged to be a 
fraud. His establishments were in the 
hands of a keeper. He was in the last 
throes, when presto! he came up smil- 
ing. He had made friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness; he had it in 
his power to involve others: immedi- 
ately he had all the help he wanted, 
and he slipped through the fetters he 
should have worn. He had money laid 
by for the emergency, his broken char- 
acter at once stepped forward again, 
and, before the scandal of his. failure 
was cold, he was once more in the full 
tide of business. That was your sharp 
American gentleman rascal. 

The Old World has made marvellous 
progress in the ways of business, but 
we get the real drama of business in 
America. The story will be interest- 
ing reading, and no one will pass it 
by because it is dry as dust. Ours is 
a big field, big men, and big, bold 
ventures. The climate or the soil pro- 
duces all kinds of daring and shrewd- 
ness. We have both the mushroom 
dealer, and the man of enormous 
wealth ; men making splendid fortunes, 
and men continually failing and begin- 
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ning anew. What a place these classes 
have in our history! Put aside one 
steady-going man out of a hundred, 
and you will find the ninety-and-nine 
are quite worthy to be called gamblers. 
We all play at the game of chance. The 
Puritans played it, — selling one newly 
settled farm, and striking out into a 
newer country to better themselves. 
The Californian miner played it, — 
prospecting in wild solitudes for the 
sake of hope. The store-keeper plays 
it when he starts his business on credit. 
The physician and lawyer play it as 
they choose debt and trusting to the 
“* pay-as-you-go” modus. We all play 
it. If the game succeeds,—and in 
some measure or other it generally 
does succeed, — the player is not sel- 
fish. Your American man of business 
is not a selfish man. Quickly his 
money changes hands; he makes the 
trade of his fellows brisk by his mites 
or his millions; he backs all of his 
acquaintances with ready dollars. But 
he is provident. While he makes free 
with his capital, he has a good life, and 
a “pile” of some size or other laid by 
for keeping. This idea was got from 
the old-time New-York burgher, whose 
rule of “putting by a dollar for every 
dollar spent” is amended a good deal 
by present usage. The inheritance of 
fun in business, of making business a 
pleasure, came from the old-time Bos- 
ton tradesman. Even as Caleb Grosve- 
nor of Milk Street found trade “ more 
amusing than a game of quoits,” so our 
modern business-man enjoys his trade 
to such an extent, that, even though 
he is unfortunate, he prides himself on 
the pleasure it afforded him, and com- 
mences again with the idea of having a 
new game of amusement. Then comes 
the satisfaction of the reflection, that, 
whatever one’s change of fortune may 
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be, the country has such magnificent 
resources that the phoenix of prosperity 
will rise even from the ashes of panics. 

Trade in Colonial times was sensa- 
tional. There was first of all the fur 
trade, and nothing more thrilling than 
the adventures of the trappers of the 
last century has ever been written. 
Though powder and fire-water bought 
the furs of the white or Indian trapper, 
there was fine business in collecting 
the furs, and there was excitement as 
well. Perhaps an itinerant fur-buyer 
paid occasionally for an otter skin with 
his scalp ; yet the game was fascinating, 
and the chances of death had few ter- 
rors. There were also privations, long 
journeys, and the battle with the ex- 
tremes of cold; but then at last came 
the journey’s end, and money payment. 
There was rivalry of merchants, too, in 
the wilds,—the American Fur Com- 
pany and the Hudson Bay Company, 
each bidding rum prices for furs. There 
were savage fights in this rivalry, and 
the staining of many a fur robe with 
crimson. There was cheating too, — 
the cheating of Indians by the agents, 
who had passed out the whiskey until 
the red men did not know what they 
were doing. There were losses too, — 
moths, and robbery, and the burden of 
the power of storm. 

In other branches of industry the like 
prevailed, until we who have come 
after have pride in saying that our his- 
tory has been that of a trading people. 
Every colonist, and every colonist’s son, 
had a mercantile aptitude. From the 
first, there were grand openings in agri- 
culture and commerce ; and with fertile 
soil and magnificent harbors, the prom- 
ise first made has never been broken. 
New blood provoked feverish action. 
As the country grew, its people worked 
with the force of a high-pressure engine, 
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until business had been taken from the 
quiet, plodding labor to the grasp of 
restless enterprise. Now it has so hap- 
pened that we have no time for aught 
but business; no time to take a good 
meal, no time to sleep, no time for the 
pleasures of the world. Realizing the 
scope that is offered to financial ambi- 
tion, we have only to live for the sake of 
business. Every man is alike. There 
are no lazy ones in America. Rich 
and poor, saint and sinner, legitimate 
effort and illegal effort, —all have one 


aim, and that is to be busy. Perhaps 
we do not so much want money ; but 
money is the wages of the busy ones, 
and the impetus that makes room for 
another impetus is the prize of our 
high calling. Our grandchildren will 
write and read an interesting history ; 
and it is quite to be feared, that, when 
they are asked what they will do with 
the past, they will say, “ Like the past 
is the present. We are not through 
with it yet. The hopes and desires of 
business are perennial.” 





GOD’S LOVE AND MINE. 


WILLIAM HALE. 


Gop’s love is like a light-house tower, 
My love is like the sea : 

By day, by night, that faithful tower 
Looks patient down on me. 


By day the stately shaft looms high, 
By night its strong lights burn, 

To warn, to comfort, and to tell 
The way that I should turn. 


God’s love is like a light-house tower, 
My love is like the sea: 


He strong, unshaken as the rock ; 
I chafing restlessly. 


God's love and my love! Oh, how sweet 
That such should be my joy! 

God's love and mine are one to-day: 
No longer doubts annoy. 


By day or night he gazes on 
My bitter, brackish sea; 
Forever tends it with his grace, 
Though smooth or rough it be. 


So, singing at its base, it rolls 
And leaps toward that tower, 

That all my life illuminates, 
And brightens every hour. 


God’s love is like a light-house tower, 
My love is like the sea: 

I, peevish, changeful, moaning much; 
Steadfast, eternal, he. 
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A NEW-HAMPSHIRE COUNTESS. 


By THE Rev. EpwarD CowLEY. 


Upon visiting the ancient and pic- 
turesque cemetery of Concord, where 
Franklin Pierce and many others not 
unknown to fame await the archangel’s 
summons, one is struck by the name and 
title of SaraH, COUNTESS OF RUMFORD, 
inscribed upon a certain gravestone 
there, in memory of the first American 
who inherited and bore the title of 
countess. She was born at the Rolfe 
mansion, Concord, Oct. 18, 1774 (not 
Oct. 10, as her epitaph erroneously 
reads). She was the daughter of 
Major Benjamin and Sarah (Walker) 
Thompson. The major fairly earned, 
by his various merits and works, before 
he was forty years of age, the especial 
favor of the reigning Duke of Bavaria, 
and by him was made a count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

His first wife was the above-men- 
tioned Sarah Walker, the widow of Col. 
Benjamin Rolfe, one of the earliest 
settlers of Concord, which was original- 
ly called Rumford. She was the oldest 
daughter of the Rev. Timothy Walker, 
pastor of the first Congregationalist 
church in Concord, where she was 
born, and where she passed the larger 
portion of her life. She was thirty 
years old when first married to the 
colonel, —a rather late age for a bright 
and winsome lady of those days, — yet 
his years numbered twice as many as 
hers ; and, after two happy summers of 
wedded life, Col. Rolfe died, leaving 
one son, Paul Rolfe, who also became 
a colonel. To the young mother was 
left one of the largest estates in New 
Hampshire. She remained a widow 
but one year, when she married Benja- 


min Thompson, late of Woburn, Mass., 
and then in his twentieth year. He 
was tall and comely of person, mature 
above his age, with capacity and for- 
tune seemingly in his favor, and was 
forty-two years younger than the for- 
mer husband of his bride. In October 
following, 1774, Sarah, whose history 
we shall briefly relate, was born of this 
marriage in the Rolfe mansion, 

What changes are wrought by war! 
Within six months of the birth of this 
infant, the father became suspected of 
his attachment to the cause of inde- 
pendence, and the victim of an intoler- 
ant and cruel persecution. Threats 
of personal violence compelled him to 
leave his home and child and wife; so 
he returned to his native town, seeking 
safety in Woburn, Mass. But jealousy 
and suspicion followed him even there ; 
and the early spring of 1776 found him 
a refugee within the British lines, and 
soon afterward the bearer of royal de- 
spatches to England. Major Thompson 
seems to illustrate what Renan says, that, 
when you have excited the antipathy of 
your country, you are too often led to 
take a dislike to your country. Having 
honest doubts of the wisdom and prac- 
ticability of colonial separation from 
Great Britain, he was bitterly calumni- 
ated as a Tory, was driven from his 
home, separated from his family, and he 
sought safety in exile. His lovely babe, 
whom he left sleeping in her cradle, 
he saw not again for twenty years, till 
she had grown to womanhood, remem- 
bering her father only by name, when 
he sent her the means, and requested 
that she would sail for London and 
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join him there, which she did in Janu- 
ary, 1799, being in her twenty-second 
year. Her mother had already died, 
Jan. 19, 1792, after a semi-widowhood 
of near sixteen years. Her husband 
bade her adieu in Woburn, Oct. 13, 
1775, when he set out for Narragansett 
bay and the British frigate, then in the 
harbor of Newport. Frequent letters 
show that he had the heart of a man 
for the wife of his youth. 

Already had he been made a major 
by Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire. 
On his arrival in England he was soon 
employed as under secretary to Lord 
George Germaine, and then became by 
royal appointment a colonel of his 
Majesty’s forces. In such official ca- 
pacity he returned to this country, 
near the close of the war, and then 
back to England; was allowed half 
pay as pension for his services to the 
king, and subsequently was knighted 
by his royal master. This put him in 
comfortable circumstances as to income. 
But, in the mean time, his goods and 
property in this country had been for- 
feited ; even his personal effects, which 
he had invoked the Rev. Samuel Parker 
of Trinity Church, Boston, to protect, 
including his most valuable papers, 
which, as he says, were of “ the greatest 
consequence ” to him, were saved only 
by the efforts of that gentleman. We 
have Major Thompson’s imploring let- 
ter to him, but not the reply of Rev. 
Mr. Parker. This clergyman was after- 
ward known as the Rev. Dr. Parker, 
and father of the wife of Rev. Dr. 
Edson of Lowell, Mass. 

In 1791 Sir Benjamin Thompson was 
raised to the dignity of Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire by his friend and 
patron the Elector, who, during the 
interval between the death of the 
Emperor Joseph and the coronation of 
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Leopold II., reigned as vicar. And in 
1797 the Elector received his daughter 
Sarah as a countess of the empire, and 
allowed her to receive one-half of her 
father’s pension, with permission to re- 
side wherever she might choose. The 
half pension was worth a thousand dol- 
lars annually: so that to the daughter 
her title was not an empty sound, but 
the reward conferred upon her father 
for his merits and talents. He had 
labored assiduously for the good of 
mankind : in the preparation of foods, 
soups, and various cooking ; in the use 
of fuel and lamps, baths, and chimneys ; 
in heating-appliances of fire and steam ; 
for the comfort of soldiers in camp and 
in barracks, giving them employment, 
better food, and better pay; in houses 
of industry and instruction for prevent- 
ing mendicity, and furnishing work to 
the idle ;.in schemes of humanity and 
economy for improving the condition 
of the poor; in founding prizes for the 
encouragement of scientific research, 
one in England and one in Harvard. 
His bequests to the latter college now 
amount to more than fifty thousand 
dollars in value. Americans may be 
proud to remember that the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain (1799) was 
founded, and for some time managed, 
by a son of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, who as- 
sumed that name because it was the 
ancient name of the town where his 
wife and daughter were born. In con- 
sideration of plans and endeavors for 
benefiting the poorer classes, Rumford 
was largely in advance of his age. While 
Rumford prizes and professorships will 
ever be remembered, the Rumford me- 
morials at Munich, and the Rolfe and 
Rumford Asylum at Concord, will never 
be forgotten. Both and all are of last- 
ing benefit to mankind, on both sides 
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the ocean, to illustrate the broad sym- 
pathies of the man who founded them. 

The count died at Auteuil, near Paris, 
Aug. 21, 1814, in his sixty - second 
year, where his remains are entombed. 
His first wife died the year after he re- 
ceived his high title, and was buried in 
Concord by the side of her first hus- 
band, Col. Rolfe. Their graves adjoin 
the plat which contains the ashes of 
Sarah, Countess of Rumford, but there is 
no tombstone erected to their memory. 

During the life of her grandmother, 
the countess often visited the birthplace 
of her father, and quite a portion of 
her childhood was passed in North 
Woburn. The house in which the 
count first saw the light of day still 
stands, and is now the property of the 
Rumford Historical Society. Very 
noteworthy is it that the man himself, 
not his inherited wealth, — for he never 
enjoyed it, — is entitled to all the praise 
of his achievements, honors, and money 
gains. 

The first passage of the countess 
across the Atlantic, in 1796, occupied 
nearly as many weeks as her last con- 
templated trip (in 1852) would have 
taken days. When she joined her fa- 
ther in London, he and all his friends 
gave her a cordial welcome ; though he 
and they were in person strangers to 
her, knowing them only by name and 
correspondence. But her father had 
access to the best society, and was 
literally famous for his deeds and writ- 
ings. In Munich she found a Bava- 
rian marble and freestone memorial 
erected to his honor in the English 
Gardens he had planned, and that the 
hearts of thousands pulsed with joy on 
his return. His public reception was 
a triumph. Even the inmates of the 
workhouses praised him, as well as the 
soldiers, for the improvements he had 
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made for them. Thus the countess 
soon learned to love the Germans for 
their admiration of her father; to re- 
spect the English for the honor they 
had done him, and for the generous 
pension which they regularly paid ; and 
she thoroughly enjoyed “the graceful 
good-humor of the French:” hence 
the years she passed in Paris, and her 
protracted visits to London. With her 
father she “did” the Continent and 
visited Italy. Like him, also, she early 
became interested in devising generous 
things for the poor. In March, 1797, 
writes the count, “ My daughter, desir- 
ous of celebrating my birthday in a 
manner which she thought would be 
pleasing to me, went privately to the 
House of Industry, and choosing out 
half a dozen of the most industrious 
little boys of eight and ten years of 
age, and as many girls, dressed them 
new from hand to foot, in the uniform 
of that public establishment, at her own 
expense, and dressing herself in white, 
early in the morning of my birthday 
led them into my room and presented 
them to me, when I was at breakfast. 
I was so much affected by this proof of 
her affection for me, and by the lively 
pleasure that she enjoyed in it, that I 
resolved it should not be forgotten.” 
Immediately he formed a plan for per- 
petuating the remembrance of this in- 
cident, and for renewing the pleasure 
that it gave. He made his daughter 
a present of two thousand dollars in 
American stocks, in order that she might 
Jorever repeat a like benefaction on 
behalf of the poor children of her na- 
tive town, Concord. Thus commenced 
the foundation of the fund for the Rolfe 
and Rumford Asylum in that city, to 
which other endowments were subse- 
quently made. And no good deed which 
the count and his daughter ever did 
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has produced more unmixed pleasure. 
Their several gifts have created no 
jealousy nor ambition of management, 
nor sinister purpose in any trustee to 
rule or ruin the charity. All rejoice at 
its judicious management, its gentle- 
manly trustees, its kind and competent 
officers, its thirteen happy, industrious, 
and improving children. Its system of 
home training and education, of dress 
and pastimes, of alternate work and play, 
and of inculcating and applying Chris- 
tian principles to the practical needs of 
daily duty, is essentially the same as 
that which had governed and had been 
happily illustrated in a similar institu- 
tion of the city of New York. Long, 
long may it be before any one shall 
arise to disturb its harmony, or lessen 
its prosperity ! 

The house of the countess’s mother, 
inherited from her first husband, Col. 
Rolfe, and from his son Paul, who died 
childless, has been enlarged and con- 
verted into the Rolfe and Rumford 
Asylum, “ for the poor and needy, par- 
ticularly young females without moth- 
ers, natives of Concord.” The entire 
bequests, with their accumulations, now 
amount to more than fifty thousand 
dollars, and are taken in trust by the 
city. The countess also bequeathed 
fifteen thousand dollars to the New- 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane ; to 
the Concord Female Charitable Society, 
two thousand dollars; to the Boston 
Children’s Friend Society, two thousand 
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dollars ; to the Fatherless and Widows’ 
Society, Boston, two thousand dollars. 
And she left ten thousand dollars to 
the son of her half brother, Joseph 
Amedie Lefevre, and provided that her 
legacy of fifteen thousand dollars to 
found the asylum should revert to him 
if the city of Concord failed to assume 
the trust. All the remaining real estate 
of Col. Rolfe was devised to the Institu- 
tion. This was duly incorporated by 
special statute in July, 1872; but the 
asylum itself was not opened for the 
reception of beneficiaries till the fif- 
teenth day of January, 1880. 

After the count’s death, the count- 
ess seems to have divided her time 
between residence in London and her 
house at Brompton, protracted visits 
to Paris of two and three years’ du- 
ration, and to residence in Concord. 
From July, 1844, she occupied the 
house and chamber in which she was 
born. After an eventful life, and while 
preparing for another visit to France, 
where she had vested funds, she was 
taken with the illness of which she 
died, Dec. 2, 1852, in her seventy-ninth 
year. Her only companion, and the 
solace of her declining years, was a 
young lady, Miss Emma G., a native of 
Birmingham, whom she had adopted 
when a child, at Brompton, and who 
has married Mr. John Burgum of Con- 
cord. Thus in family and institutional 
life, her charity has immortalized the 
CounTEss OF RUMFORD. 
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THE DOCTOR’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


By ANNIE WENTWORTH BAER. 


CHAPTER I. 

One evening in the spring of 1776, 
in a small town of one of the early Col- 
onies, a young couple were saying their 
sad farewell. 

John Pendexter had enlisted, and 
the next morning would find him well 
on his way to join his regiment. At 
this time he had come to have his last 
talk with Susanna Carwin, his affianced. 

Long had they been sitting before 
the open fireplace, many plans had they 
laid for the future ; and, when the shad- 
ows began to gather in the corners of 
the low-posted, spacious room, John re- 
membered the numerous arrangements 
he had to make before leaving his 
mother, already widowed by the war. 

Turning to Susanna, in whose black 
eyes a world of sorrow was expressed, 
he took her hand, now cold and damp, 
in his broad palm, and led her to one 
of the deep windows in the room facing 
eastward. 

Susanna leaned her head against the 
edge of the sliding shutter, and mus- 
tered all her will-power to keep back 
the bitter tears. 

John said, “Susanna, I want you to 
wear this little ring until I return. I 
will put it on your finger, with a wish for 
our future happiness and the freedom of 
our country.” He slipped the tiny cir- 
clet on her finger, saying, “‘ My love for 
you is like this ring, — without end.” 

Susanna said, “ My heart is too full 
of woe to-night, John, to say half that 
I want to. I feel a cloud of sadness 
settling over me. How can I live with- 
out you? How can I let you go?” 
sobbed forth the poor girl. 


‘Susanna, we have talked this over 
many times; and to-morrow you will 
feel about the matter as you have felt 
in times past. Dear girl, I must go! 
Keep up good heart, and remember our 
happy home in the future, God will- 
ing.” 

He put his arm around her, and drew 
her towards him, as he walked out into 
the great hall for his hat. 

Susanna picked up a small leather- 
bound Bible from a half-round table 
standing in the hall, and gave it to him, 
saying, “ Take this with you, John: it 
was mother’s, and I have always used 
at.” 

With a misty look in his frank blue 
eyes, John Pendexter took the book, 
and carefully put it in the pocket of his 
home-spun coat. For a few minutes 
he seemed to try to smooth his rough 
hat, as if his whole attention was given 
to the trivial matter. At once he thrust 
the hat onto his head, put his arms 
around the tearful girl, kissed her many 
times, bade her good-by, and, without 
waiting to hear her trembling words, 
swung open the great door, and walked 
with long, strengthful strides down the 
walk to the road. 

Susanna stood by the heavy stair- 
post, much like a lily beaten by the 
wind. At last she went into the room 
again, and stood by the window watch- 
ing the tall, stalwart form stalking along 
the sloppy road, in the gloaming of a 
dull spring day: she saw him turn the 
corner by the meeting-house, and then 
he passed out of her sight. Susanna 
felt that her heart, her life, had gone 
with him. 
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Left an orphan when a small child, 
her grandfather had brought her up in 
his desolate home. Dr. Carwin had 
educated the girl; and she had found a 
playmate in John Pendexter, five years 
her senior. Mrs. Pendexter had taught 
her many womanly accomplishments, 
and had told the two children tales of 
her ancestors. The landing of the little 
band in November, 1620, on the bleak 
shores of Cape Cod, the names of 
Carver, Bradford, Winslow, and Miles 
Standish, were familiar to them. The 
little fellow, Peregrine White, seemed 
almost a baby then, when Mrs. Pen- 
dexter told them about the first New 
Englander. With open eyes they lis- 
tened to the rehearsal of the hardships 
of the sixty men, women, and children 
who started out from Newtown and 
Watertown in Massachusetts, for Con- 
necticut. With tears running down 
their ruddy cheeks, they heard of their 
journeying through swamps, over rivers, 
and up mountains, driving their cattle 
before them; and how, in November, 
they reached the frozen Connecticut, 
and had to halt to build huts to protect 
themselves and their herds. To divert 
their minds from this sadness, “ Mother 
Goose Melodies" for children, printed 
in Pudding Lane, Boston, would be 
read; and this never failed to chase 
their tears away. 

In this manner Susanna grew to be a 
tall, graceful, handsome girl ; and John 
Pendexter knew that he loved her, and 
told her so. She accepted his love, 
and in return gave him the wealth of 
her pure heart. 

As John grew to manhood, he had the 
wrongs of the Stamp Act to dwell on; 
and he smiled at the account of the 
raid by Boston citizens on the house of 
Oliver, the stamp-officer; he rejoiced 
at the bold assertions of Patrick Henry. 
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A little later, the manner in which tea 
was received by the Americans pleased 
him ; and when he read the notice of 
the strong cup of tea made in Boston 
Harbor, at the expense of Great Britain, 
in “The Essex Gazette” of March 29, 
1774, printed in Salem by Samuel and 
Ebenezer Hall, he was proud of his 
countrymen. 

Following close on this came the be- 
sieged condition of Boston. The in- 
solent way in which the citizens were 
treated by the British soldiers fired 
every American heart ; and James Pen- 
dexter, John’s father, marched to the 
aid of the distressed city. June 17, 
1775, the brave man fell ; and with this 
sad news came the story of the burning 
of Charlestown, and of the hundreds of 
people who were left homeless, and of 
the thousands of pounds in property 
scattered in ashes. 

In less than a year after this George 
Washington was made lawful com- 
mander of the army; and in answer to 
the call for more men, John Pendexter 
stepped boldly forward to fill the place 
of his slaughtered father, willing to fight 
for his country, come weal or woe. 


CHAPTER II. 


Susanna found no comfort in the 
fields, the woods, or the sky, on this 
gloomy spring night. A heavy mist 
hung from the shaggy branches of the 
pitch-pines, and every little knoll in 
the fields was bare and brown, and the 
snow looked dirty and sullen as it 
slipped down their sides. Pools of 
muddy water stood in the road, and 
the whole world about seemed weeping 
and sad. 

With much fluster, the forestick 
burned in two, and dropped down on 
either side of the tall brass andirons ; 
a cloud of sparks went up as if in pro- 
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test— such flighty conduct was unseem- 
ingly in the long forestick. The huge 
back-log blazed up, and threw weird 
shadows out into the large, square 
room: these shadows flickered, and 
then ran out long on the wide beams 
supporting the low ceiling, as if trying 
to attract the attention of the sad girl 
by the window ; but she heeded them 
not. 

Soon the door opened from the hall ; 
and Peter, with many a grunt and gri- 
mace, laid a large pile of wood on the 
brick hearth. He glanced at Susanna, 
but, with instinctive kindness, turned 
away. Peter knew that John Pendex- 
ter had been there and gone, and all 
the servants loved Susanna very much. 

He gathered up the charred ends of 
the forestick, raked over the coals, and 
laid the wood on in a skilful manner. 
Finally Susanna turned around. Many 
times had she smiled at the funny face 
old Peter made when he blew the coals ; 
but to-night her heart was too sore for 
her to see any thing comical in the purs- 
ing-up of the monstrous lips, or the dis- 
tended appearance of his eyes; the 
white ashes powdered his crisp: wool 
unheeded by Susanna this woeful night. 

When Dr. Carwin came in from a 
long ride in the country on Sorrel, he 
rubbed his hands before the new fire, 
and said, “Come, Susanna, let us have 
supper: old Mollie has it ready.” Dur- 
ing the meal he never spoke of John, 
but talked of his patients; and after 
they had finished, and Susanna had 
pushed back her plate unused, her 
grandfather asked her to help him 
about some herbs. He talked of every 
thing but John, and Susanna felt that 
her grandfather was thoughtless for 
once ; but, when she took her candle- 
stick for bed, the old doctor kissed her, 
and said, “God bless you, my poor 
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child!” and led her out to the wide 
staircase. 

In this same spring of 1776, Gen. 
Washington contemplated the expul- 
sion of the British army from Boston, 
He decided to fortify Dorchester 
Heights, which commanded the harbor 
and British shipping. The army forti- 
fied itself so quietly and expeditiously, 
that the British knew nothing of the 
matter until the small band of two 
thousand men had taken possession of 
the Heights. John Pendexter worked 
faithfully at this time, and felt his labors 
well paid, when, on the 17th of March, 
the British began to evacuate Boston, 
under command of Lord William Howe. 
When the rear guard of the British 
troops were leaving one side of the 
city, Gen. Washington, with his joyous 
soldiers, marched in on the other. 
The inhabitants hailed these troops 
with gratitude ; for sixteen months Bos- 
ton had been the headquarters of the 
British army, and the people had suf- 
fered at the hand of an insolent sol- 
diery. John Pendexter wrote a letter 
to Susanna, describing the forlorn con- 
dition of the town. Many of the Roy- 
alists had fled with the British army. 
Churches had been stripped of pews 
and benches to supply the soldiers’ 
fires ; stores had been rifled to clothe 
them, and houses pillaged at their will. 
John’s description of the joy of the 
people when Gen. Washington came 
among them caused Mrs. Pendexter 
and Susanna to weep. 
they were of John! How brave he 
appeared to them! But a nameless 
dread crept into the heart of each, when 
they thought of the battles yet to 
come. 

In the following June, Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia rose in the Continental 
Congress, and made a motion to de- 
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clare America free and independent. 
John Adams seconded the motion. For 
three days this motion was discussed, 
—a motion fraught with intense inter- 
est; on the last day it was postponed 
for further consideration to the first day 
of July, and it was voted a committee 
be appointed to propose a declaration 
to the effect of the resolution. The 
committee was elected by ballot the 
following day : this committee numbered 
five, and their names were well known 
in the Colonies. Thomas Jefferson re- 
received the largest number of votes 
by one, and Mr. Adams came next by 
choice. 

The other three requested Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Adams to draw up the 
paper; and Mr. Jefferson did so, with 
hints and help from the others. On 
the 1st of July the subject was resumed ; 
and upon the report of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Philip Livingston, 
the thirteen Colonies declared them- 
selves free and independent States, 
and dissolved their allegiance to the 
British Crown on the 4th of July, 
1776. Three of these five men were 
born in Massachusetts, and had recently 
felt the British heel. 

This news was received with great 
joy by the Colonies: bells were rung, 
cannon fired, and public processions 
formed. 

The far-away towns speedily heard 
the news, and quickly began to show 
their hatred for the British yoke. 

Dr. Carwin said one day when he 
came in, “Susanna, the thing is done. 
We have cut loose from England now, 
and we stand or fall for ourselves. I 
want that old portrait of King George 
taken down and put in the attic: he is 
my king no longer. To-day the young 
lads pulled the old sign-board down 
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at the four corners, and stamped out 
the king’s arms. Joseph Brownlow cut 
down his sign of the ‘ Crown and Scep- 
tre,’ and calls his tavern the ‘ Inde- 
pendence’ now.” 

“O grandfather ! I fear we shall have 
much bloodshed before we can enjoy 
our freedom: it must be bought with 
the lives of our best men,” said Su- 
sanna. 

“T can’t deny that, child,” said the 
old doctor ; “ but, as John Adams said, 
‘The die is cast.’ It is now gain all, or 
lose all.” 

During the weary months that fol- 
lowed, Susanna knew of the long march- 
es, the poor quality of the supplies for 
the army, and of the dire sickness that 
fell upon them. The letters that she 
received from John encouraged her and 
his mother: these letters were few and 
far between. In one he wrote them 
that he had been inoculated with the 
small-pox, and did nicely. Every word 
was read over and over again by the 
two sad women. John Pendexter 
proved himself a good soldier, and a 
strong one too: he kept with his regi- 
ment, and encountered the British, and 
fought manfully for his country. 

The surrender of Burgoyne’s army 
was a proud moment for him ; and the 
forced march of forty miles in fourteen 
hours, to waylay the British Gen. Clin- 
ton, was cheerfully performed by the 
battle-worn troops. Clinton, hearing 
of Burgoyne’s defeat, went back to 
New York, and left Albany in peace. 
The British army now took up its 
winter quarters at Philadelphia, and the 
American troops established themselves 
at Valley Forge. Here the suffering of 
the army was intense: famine threat- 
ened them, and the bitter cold was 
keenly felt through their scanty cloth- 
ing ; many sickened and died. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Susanna had noticed for some time 
that Mrs. Pendexter seemed feeble: 
she had a sharp, dry cough, and com- 
plained of a pain in her side. As the 
weather grew cold in the fall, Mrs. Pen- 
dexter grew worse. Once Susanna said 
to her grandfather, “ Mrs. Pendexter is 
very poorly ; can’t you give her some- 
thing to help her? She has been doc- 
toring herself, but she grows worse.” — 
“Yes,” said the doctor, “I can give 
her something to loosen her cough; 
but Mrs. Pendexter has been ailing for 
a good while. She belongs to a con- 
sumptive family.” As the weather grew 
colder, Mrs. Pendexter was confined to 
the house. John wrote cheerful letters, 
and Susanna tried to keep the failing 
health of his mother from him. Su- 
sanna was with Mrs. Pendexter a great 
deal this long winter. She tried to 
tempt her failing appetite with little 
delicacies, but the flattering disease 
kept gaining every day. The fever 
spots came, her eyes grew bright, and 
her cough dry. Dr. Carwin gave her 
medicines to strengthen her; but she 
said, “ Doctor, it’s no use, you can’t 
help me: my course is almost run. I 
told Mr. Bostwick yesterday that I was 
ready, I only waited my summons. I 
have had one hard struggle, and that 
was about John. Poor boy! How he 
will miss his mother when he’gets back 
to the old home! But I have fought 
the battle, and I can say, ‘ Thy will be 
done.’” 

One bright winter day Susanna was 
sitting with Mrs. Pendexter, and the 
latter was very comfortable. They had 
talked of John, and Mrs. Pendexter had 
worried about his condition. Susanna 
took the part of comforter, and with 
cheerful words soothed Mrs. Pendexter 
wonderfully. 
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The sick woman leaned back in her 
low, rind-bottomed chair, and said, “ Su- 
sanna, a flock of snow-birds just flew 
by the window. Has Amos thrown out 
the hay-seed? John always did, and 
the little birds expect it. In about 
three days we shall have a snow-storm. 
I wonder if I shall live to see it.” 
Susanna said, “Oh, yes! You seem 
real bright to-day; and you know the 
winter is going, and you will feel better 
when the weather is warmer, I hope.” 
Mrs. Pendexter shook her head slowly, 
and said, “ Not much longer. I could 
never climb ‘ May Hill’ any way; but 
I shall go before that. Here comes 
Mr. Bostwick. He is a good man, but 
his idea of heaven is so cold.” Su- 
sanna opened the door, and invited 
the minister in, and told him, in answer 
to his inquiry, “that Mrs. Pendexter 
was quite comfortable.” She passed 
into the room, and placed a chair by 
the fire for the caller. After he had 
warmed his hands before the crackling 
fire, he took the fever-parched hand of 
Mrs. Pendexter, and said, “ How are 
you to-day? Susanna thinks you are 
quite comfortable.” —“ Yes,” she said, 
“for now I am, but somehow I think I 
shall have a hard night.” Susanna left 
the two alone, and went into the kitch- 
en to see about something tempting for 
Mrs. Pendexter’s supper. “Who sits 
up to-night, Catherine?” she asked of 
the woman who lived with Mrs. Pen- 
dexter. ‘One of the Alden girls and 
Jane Burrows. You go home, Miss 
Susanna : you are most tired out, and 
we shall need you more.”—‘“ No, I 
shall stay to-night. She is very feeble, 
her breath is short, and she hasn’t 
coughed any to-day.” 

The short winter day was waning 
when Mr. Bostwick left the sick wo- 
man. He felt as if she had looked into 
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the “promised land:” she had talked 
to him like one inspired. But he found 
that she grew weak, and her breath 
came short; rising, he took her hand 
once more, bowed his head over it, 
and said, “God be with you.” — 
“ Amen,” said Mrs. Pendexter ; and the 
minister passed out of the house over 
which the Angel of Death hovered. 

After Mrs. Pendexter had been made 
as comfortable as possible in her bed, 
Dr. Carwin came in; when he stepped 
to the bedside, he noticed a great 
change. Looking up, Mrs. Pendexter 
said, ‘I know it, doctor, call Susanna.” 

Susanna came in; and Mrs. Pendex- 
ter said to her, “ Break it easy to John. 
Poor boy!” Susanna felt the tears 
filling her eyes, and she turned away. 

Ere morning Mrs. Pendexter’s soul 
had been released, and only the shat- 
tered tenement was left. 

A hard task was before Susanna. 
Daily she asked herself, “ How shall 
I write John?” The posts were slow 
and uncertain: many weeks perhaps 
would pass before the black-winged 
letter would reach him in his desolate 
condition. 

Many letters she wrote, and then 
watched them grow white and crisp 
between the andirons. Finally she 
wrote and told him of the time when 
his mother passed away, how happy 
she was to go, her loving message to 
him. She even told him of the snow- 
birds his mother had spoken of; and 
how the soft snow fell on the third day, 
and covered her grave with a fleecy 
covering. She carefully avoided telling 
him of the suffering his mother endured, 
and made her death seem like a happy 
release. Susanna carried the letter to 
her grandfather in his office. The old 
man looked up from his battered lig- 
num-vitz mortar as she came in, She 
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said, “ Grandfather, I have written to 
John about his mother. Will you read 
it?” Without speaking, the old man 
reached out his hand ; and leaning on 
the table littered with books, herbs, 
bottles, and a skull, he read slowly the 
written page. Once he took off his 
glasses and wiped them, and then read 
on. When he had finished, he said, 
“Susanna, you have done well. John 
is fortunate to have one so kind to 
break this sad news to him. Come, 
get ready and go with me up to Joel 
Heard’s ; the old man has got bad eyes, 
and has sent for me. I have got some 
medicine fixed here for him.” Susanna 
said, “I will be ready soon.” She took 
the letter, and went out to direct and 
seal it. 

Dr. Carwin said to himself when the 
girl had gone, “ How sad Susanna is! 
She has had so much trouble in the 
last year or two. I shall be glad when 
John’s time is out, and he gets back. 
There! I believe that is fine enough. 
Now I will get the saddle-bags, and 
tell Peter to put on the pillion. A ride 
will do Susanna good.” When Peter 
led Sorrel round to the horse-block, 
Susanna came out. Peter grinned and 
showed his white teeth, he was so glad 
for Miss Susanna to ride once more. 

When they started off, the doctor 
said, “ What did you do with your let- 
ter?” 

“T left it on the table in the hall, for 
Peter to post,” answered Susanna. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “I am glad 
that you have got through with that 
task. You mustn’t dwell on these sad 
things. Cheer up, and be the bright 
girl you used to be.” Susanna smiled 
at her grandfather’s earnest words, and 
felt a relief herself that the sad missive 
was off her hands. 

After a short ride over the sloppy 
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roads, — for there had been a rain, and 
it had cleared off warm, — they rode up 
to a great two-story double-in-width 
house. Joel Heard lived here with his 
youngest son: two of his boys were in 
the army with John Pendexter. 

The old man was very glad to see 
Susanna with her grandfather ; and, to 
show how welcome they were, he filled 
the wide-mouthed fire-place full of 
wood, and drew the kitchen chairs 
close to the brick hearth. “Well, 
Joel,” said the doctor. “How are your 
eyes to-day? Joseph said that you 
were pretty bad off this morning.” — 
“Yes,” answered Joel, “I tell ye they 
smart awfully. I can’t look out door 
at all without their runnin’ water.” 
With a merry look the old man said to 
Susanna, “I guess I shall have to have 
my eyes pulled.” While the doctor and 
his patient were talking, Joseph’s wife 
came in from the barn with some hens’ 
eggs in her woollen tire. She put them 
in a basket standing on the black case 
of drawers by the window, and then 
came along to the hearth. She said, 
“How d’ye do to-day, Miss Susanna? 
I'm glad to see ye out. Oh dear, whata 
dirty hearth! Father always makes sich 
a clutter when he puts on wood ;” and 
she brushed vigorously with the speckled 
turkey’s wing, until every chip and spill 
was lodged between the huge iron fire- 
dogs. When she had pulled out the 
ungainly oven-stopper, and tossed the 
wing into the oven, she said to Susanna, 
“Has John Pendexter heard of his 
mother’s death? I s’pose he'll feel or- 
ful when he hears how sick she was.” — 
“T have written him,” said Susanna, 
“but it will be some time before he will 
get it.”’—“ Joseph got a letter from 
Oliver last week, and he said as how 
John wa’nt very well. I guess they have 
had a tough time this winter, and it has 
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told on ’em all,” said Joseph’s wife. 
“T hope that the army will be more 
comfortable now the spring is at hand,” 
said Susanna. “The British have been 
living in Philadelphia, and having all 
they needed ; while our poor boys have 
suffered every thing.” — “ Well, Susan- 
na, shall we go? I have got to be at 
a parish meeting to-night, and we must 
be off,” said the doctor. “Come up 
agin, Susanna: I hain’t had no chance 
to talk with ye this time,” said the poor 
old man. “I thank you,” said Susanna, 
“and I hope your eyes will be better 
soon, so that you can come down to 
meeting.” —“ Thank ye, thank ye. I 
hope so.” 

When Susanna and her grandfather 
got home, the letter had gone, and the 
ride had done her good ; but the little 
word dropped by Joseph Heard’s wife 
troubled her. She went into the great 
room where she and John had stood 
so many months before, and tried to 
feel that all would be well. She could 
hardly realize that she was the same 
girl who used to be so blithe and gay, 
and she wondered if she had left all 
her happiness behind her. Her love 
for John Pendexter had been so strong, 
that at times it had been almost a pain. 
She had tried to live in the future, 
had borrowed trouble : now things had 
changed,—-she dreaded to know the 
future. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE spring had come, and grown into 
summer. All the evening in the soft 
twilight Susanna had been sitting in the 
front-door. She was looking back over 
the past few months. She had had so 
much to be thankful for. John was well, 
and her grandfather declared “that he 
was never better in his life.” Bluff, the 
great yellow house-dog, was lying at her 
feet ; and she stooped to pat his broad 














head, when she noticed a dark cloud 
rising in the south. Soon after a breeze 
freshened up, and she thought there 


was going to be a shower. Bluff got 
up and walked around uneasily, and 
seemed anxious. Peter went about shut- 
ting up the stable windows and doors. 
He said, “Thar’s gwine to be a big 
shower, or a sou’-east storm ; ‘twont last 
long, but "twill be tough.” Mollie shut 
every window in the house, and waited 
in terror by the kitchen hearth for the 
“ thunder.” 

When Susanna retired, she opened 
her Bible in an absent way, thinking 
of the shower meanwhile. When she 
looked, the book lay open in Ecclesias- 
tes, and she read the twelfth chapter. 
Many times had she read the beautiful 
words, “Or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern ;” but 
to-night they gave her a restless feeling, 
their beauty had fled, and they seemed 
a portent of ill. She thought, “It is 
the weather, something in the air, that 
gives me this feeling. I will go to sleep, 
and perhaps I shall know nothing of 
the shower.” Just then Bluff gave out 
the most pitiful howl, something he 
seldom did; and it sounded uncanny 
in the thickening gloom. Poor Mollie 
believed that she or Peter were to be 
struck by ¢hunder sure : “a dog’s howl- 
ing meant death allus.” 

Slowly the rain-ladened clouds rolled 
on, and midnight had come before the 
fury of the storm burst over Dr. Car- 
win’s home. Susanna had succeeded 
in getting to sleep ; and the thunder had 
muttered, and the lightning had darted 
out its forked tongue like a venomous 
serpent, and finally rent the sagging 
clouds, and the rain rushed before 
the fierce south-east wind. The wiry 
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branches of the elms before the house 
rattled and scraped against the win- 
dows, as if trying to get in; the hang- 
bird’s nest was beaten and tossed by 
the swinging branches. The wind 
boomed in the great chimney in Susan- 
na’s room, and it sounded like artillery. 
The thunder crashed close to them, and 
shook the oaken frame of their dwell- 
ing. 

Susanna pulled aside the curtains of 
her bedstead, and saw the room filled 
with a garish light, and the shadow of 
the writhing elm branches looked like 
a strange writing on the wall ; following 
this another peal of thunder, and crash 
after crash followed. During a momen- 
tary silence, the tall clock in the hall 
struck one, that lonesome hour. AI- 
though the elements were at war, and 
over her head the battle-ground, Su- 
sanna felt the sound to be prophetic. 
Was she one alone? 

After a few hours of fury the tempest 
was over, and morning dawned on many 
a shattered tree and rain-washed road ; 
the tender grass had been laid low, and 
the tiny birds were drowned in their 
nests. 

One morning in July, Susanna saw 
Joseph Heard coming down the road 
in a hurried way. He walked into 
their yard, and went to the stable; 
when he passed the house, he gave a 
guilty look at the windows, as if he 
feared he might be detected in some 
crime. 

Susanna heard him say “ Good-morn- 
ing” to Peter, who was currying Sorrel. 
All the time Joseph was looking beyond 
Peter in search of some one else. 
“Has the doctor gone out yet?” he 
asked. “No sar, he’s in the office. 
Shall I speak to him?” — “ No,” said 
Joseph, “I will go in and find him.” 
— ‘Is yer father wus?” asked Peter 
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hurriedly, as he saw Joseph moving off. 
“No,” said Joseph ; and he walked on, 
with his right hand thrust deep into his 
coat-pocket. 

Joseph went in through the long hall, 


and halted at the doctor’s door. He 
took a crumpled letter out of his pocket, 
folded it up, looked at the directions, 
and put it back. He took off his hat, 
pulled out his blue-and-white checked 
handkerchief, and wiped his face ; then 
he put the handkerchief back into the 
hat, put the hat on, and stepped up 
near the door. He touched the rough 
brass latch, and it rattled. “ Come in,” 
said the doctor. Joseph started like a 
thief, but it was too late to turn back. 
He opened the door and walked in. 
“ Good-morning, Joseph, good-morn- 
ing,” said the doctor. “ How is your 
father this morning?” — “Oh, he is 
well!” and there Joseph stopped. 
“Have a chair, Joseph ;” and the doc- 
tor motioned to a large square chair by 
the table. “No, I can’t stop,” said 
Joseph, but he seemed loath to make 
known his business. The doctor spoke 
of the heavy shower they had in June; 
and Joseph answered in an abstracted 
way, all the while keeping his hand in 
his pocket. At last he said, “ Doctor, 
we got a letter from Oliver last night, 
and we have heard some bad news.” — 
“Ts Alex hurt?” inquired the doctor 
eagerly. “Well, yes, wounded in the 
arm ; but you know that battle at Mon- 
mouth on the 28th of June was terrible. 
It was so hot.” Joseph seemed over- 
come with the thoughts of this battle, 
and he dropped into the great square 
chair. “Where in the arm is Alex 
wounded, and what ails you, man?” 
said the doctor. ‘“ Well, doctor, to tell 
the truth, I have got bad news for you : 
John Pendexter is killed — killed out- 
right.” The doctor sat down like one 
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paralyzed. “Poor Susanna! Poor 
child!” he said. “I don’t know but 
what this will finish her. She has 


seemed for a year or two like a sapling 
bent down by some great weight ; but 
this summer she has been springing 
back. What does the letter say?” — 
“Here it is, you can read it;” and 
Joseph took out once more the small 
piece of paper freighted with so much 
sadness for Susanna. He dropped it as 
if he were glad to be rid of the crum- 
pled sheet. 

The doctor read how the army had 
crossed the Delaware, and met the Brit- 
ish at Monmouth, N.J. Oliver de- 
scribed the heat of the day, how the 
troops suffered, and many died. He 
wrote that his tongue was swollen so 
that he couldn’t keep it in his mouth, 
and how at times a British bullet would 
have- been welcome. At length he 
wrote, “ This sad news I have to write: 
John, Alex, and I marched together and 
stood together till John fell. He never 
spoke. Alex and I took him up, but 
the work was done. We buried him 
carefully, and wept as we would have 
for each other. John had got Susanna’s 
letter telling of his mother’s death,— it 
had been delayed. It was hard for him: 
he often spoke of the old home, and 
wanted to keep it for himself and Su- 
sanna.” Oliver wrote kind words to his 
poor old father, and told him not to 
worry about Alex: he sent messages to 
the neighbors, and told Joseph to give 
the letter to Dr. Carwin. “ Joseph, this 
is dreadful,” said the doctor. “How 
can I tell Susanna?” Just as he was 
speaking, Susanna opened the door, and 
said, ‘‘ Grandfather, I am going up in the 
pasture with Bluff.” The old dog, hear- 
ing his name, brushed by her, wagging 
his tail with evident pleasure. ‘“ Why, 
grandfather, what is the matter? — Jo- 
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seph, who is ill?” —“O Susanna, no 
one is ill: he is past that!” said the 
doctor. “Who is past that?” cried 
Susanna in a shrill, unnatural voice. 
“What letter have you? O Joseph ! who 
is killed? Is John?” Both the men 
were silent. The doctor’s eyes grew 
misty behind his glasses, and Joseph 
had his handkerchief bound to his face. 
Susanna took the letter, and read it 
calmly through ; slowly the color left her 
face, and her eyes seemed to fill with a 
suffering look. “Grandfather,” she 
said, “is this the last? Have I reached 
the bottom of misery?” With one 
wringing clasp of her hands, she said, 
“ John, I wish I were with you;” and 
she walked out of the room in a blind 
way, and left the two men sitting there, 
helpless to comfort her. Every thing 
was so still that they heard her uncer- 
tain steps through the long hall, heard 
the rattle of Bluft’s nails as he followed 
her at a little distance; and the hall- 
clock ticked slow and loud as its long 
pendulum swung back and forth. 

The doctor got up, went out, and 
looked after the girl as she walked on 
in the footpath towards the pasture. 
Bluff followed, with his tail dropped ; 
and he kept behind her all the way. 
Joseph came out, and said, “I must go: 
doctor, as true as you live, I should 
have rather had Alex’s arm, than 
brought that letter to you.” — “I don’t 
doubt it, Joseph,” said the doctor. 
“You pitied us both; and you knew 
what such a message meant to Susanna, 
I feel as if my prop was gone. I in- 
tended for John to come here and live : 
I couldn’t let Susanna go. But it is all 
over now: the poor child and I will 
plod on till we get through with affairs 
of this life.” — “I know, doctor. I do 
feel awfully about John ;” and Joseph 
went out in a sideling manner over the 
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oaken threshold, and walked down the 
wide path much as one goes from 
the house of the dead. 

Susanna walked along through the 
tall, waving grass. Long shadows were 
chasing each other over the fields, and 
the pearl and blue sky was calm over 
her. When she reached the tall pines 
in the pasture beyond the field, she 
threw herself down on the warm ground, 
and tried to realize what this news 
meant. “Was John dead? Had he 
gone to the echoless shore; and was 
she left a wreck on the shores of 
time?” 

“The Lord loveth whom he chasten- 
eth,” went through her mind; but she 
felt rebellious, and thought, “No: 
grandfather wouldn’t have made me 
suffer like this, because he loved me.” 
Then she thought of John and his 
mother: Would they meet his father? 
or had they all got to sleep until the 
resurrection? Oh, what a muddle! 
Was there a heaven? She almost shud- 
dered at this last thought. She had 
never been so wicked in all her life. 
Had she come out here to be tempt- 
ed, and was she going to lose her 
faith? Not a tear had come to her 
relief: her head seemed to be bursting, 
and her eye-balls felt too large for their 
sockets. She thought of her last talk 
with John, of his last caress; and she 
pressed the tiny gold ring to her lips, 
and remembered that he said, “‘ Wear it 
till I come.” “Now I must wear it till 
I can go to him.” When she looked at 
the ring, the tears burst forth, and she 
buried her face in her hands among the 
sweet pine-spills. The birds twittered 
above her head, and the cattle stood 
off chewing their cuds, and seemed to 
wonder at the strange figure. 

At once she felt a cold, damp nose 
nuzzling her hair; and, looking up, 
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Bluff stood over her: his eyes grew 
dark, and he uttered a low whine, as 
she laid her tear-stained face on his 
soft, round neck. The dog sympathized 
with his mistress : he stood by her, with 
his head hung down, and his face was 
sad. The shadows fell towards the 
east, and the sun began to slip behind 
the western hills, when Susanna sat up, 
and pushed back her hair. She laid 
her hand on Bluff’s head, and felt that 
even the company of this mute friend 
had done her good. She trembled as 
she looked back over the last few 
hours, and saw how near to the brink 
of unbelief she had wandered. She felt 
that now she must take up the burden 
of life again, and travel on alone. She 
should have no plans now, — only live 
from day to day. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue hay had been cut, and the grain 
garnered ; the oaks had begun to drop 
their acorns; the squirrels, rabbits, 
partridges, and wild pigeons were 
gleaning; the air was balmy, and all 
nature seemed at peace. 

Susanna was getting ready to ride 
with her grandfather: she heard his 
step in the hall, and hastened down 
to help him. “ Well, dear, are you all 
ready?” said the doctor, with a kindly 
smile. “Yes, grandfather. What can 
I do to help you?” said Susanna. “Let 
me see,” said her grandfather, peering 
into the saddle-bags: “I have got my 
cupping-glass, — there, just step into the 
office, and get that punk on the table: 
the old lady Crummet always wants to 
use punk when she is cupped ;” and 
the doctor went on looking over his 
articles. He took out his often-used 
lancet, felt of the edges, and said to 
Susanna when she returned, “I suppose 
Jason’s wife will want to be bled while 
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I am there ; about twice a year I bleed 
her. — Peter,” said the doctor, when 
he and Susanna were ready to ride off, 
“if any one calls, tell them that we 
have gone to Jason Crummet’s, and 
sha’n’t get back very early.” —“ Yar, 
sar,”’ said Peter, with a low bow. 

Sorrel seemed to feel young this fine 
morning ; and he shook his rusty mane, 
and cantered along with his double 
burden. 

“Did Jason think his mother very 
sick, grandfather?” — “ No: her cough 
was a little more troublesome ; and she 
thought winter was at hand, and wanted 
me to come up and attend to her be- 
fore cold weather.” —“ What is that 
in the road, grandfather?’ —“I don’t 
know. Ah! it’s Jabez West: he is hav- 
ing another crazy spell.” Sorrel stopped 
to walk, and eyed askance the rocks 
rolled into the road, and the strange 
antics of the man before him. “Good- 
morning, Jabez. What’s the matter 
here ?”” — “I want you to pay for going 
this way: this road is mine; and you 
must pay, or I shall murder you,” said 
the madman. Susanna drew back be- 
hind her grandfather: a murderous 
look gleamed in the maniac’s eye, and 
his hair was hanging over his face, crim- 
son with madness. The doctor drew a 
small silver coin from his waistcoat 
pocket, and tossed it to Jabez. ‘“ How 
is that, Jabez?” — “All right, sir, go 
on ;” and he rolled away the rocks so 
that Sorrel could get through. 

Susanna felt a sense of relief when 
they had left the poor soul behind them : 
he was busily engaged in barricading 
the road against the next traveller. 

“Do you consider him dangerous, 
grandfather?” asked Susanna. “At 
times I suppose he is; but Stephen 
can’t do much with him unless he 
chains him, and he don’t like to do 
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that.” — “ What caused him to have 
these attacks?” —“TI think it was a 
sunstroke,”’ answered the doctor. 

As they rode up a long hill, off to the 
left, partly hidden by large oaks, Su- 
sanna caught a glimpse of buildings in 
a tumbled-down condition. 

“Ts that the Captain Flanders place 
over there?” she asked her grandfather. 
The doctor turned and said, “ Yes; 
that’s the old place, and there seems to 
be something mysterious about that 
farm: ill luck goes with it. My father 
said that Capt. Flanders had been a 
pirate, and got his money by sea-rob- 
bery. Father always told this story 
about the captain. He said that when 
Capt. Kidd came back from London, 
with his ship the “ Adventure Galley,” 
to get a crew in New York, Capt. Flan- 
ders was among the volunteers. You 
know that the Earl of Bellamont was 
sent over by King William as governor 
of New York and Massachusetts in the 
latter part of 1600. He was anxious to 
put down piracy in the Indian Ocean. 
After a good deal of talk, and by the 
aid of friends in England, he got a ship, 
and hired Capt. Kidd —an old sailor 
of the settlement — to take command 
of her. Capt. Kidd couldn't get a crew 
in England, the men were taken up so 
by the English navy: so he came back 
to New York, shipped a full crew, and 
left the Hudson in February, 1697. 
When he reached the Indian Ocean, he 
found how much easier it was to capture 
the slow-sailing, defenceless merchant- 
ships, than it was to defend them, and 
try to capture the armed and desperate 
pirates : his pay would be small in com- 
parison to the prize he could easily 
take ; and he decided to throw over his 
command as privateer, and commenced 
piracy on his own hook in the English 
ship. He made a savage pirate, we 
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always heard; and his deeds of cold- 
blooded murder were fearful.” The 
old man paused, and Susanna said, 
“How did Capt. Flanders get here, 
grandfather?” —“ Well, when Capt. 
Kidd knew that England had heard of 
his treachery, he concluded to divide 
the riches they had captured among the 
crew, and burn the ship: he thought 
that they could get back to America 
with their spoils on some pirate ships, 
and they did. He, with several of his 
crew, got berths in a pirate sloop, and 
came back to New York. Capt. Kidd 
told many plausible lies to the gov- 
ernor, who at first believed him, and 
Kidd expected to live in luxury on his 
blood-money ; but at last the governor 
got his eyes open, and captured Kidd, 
and kept him until he was ordered to 
send him to England, where he was 
hanged. Some think that his trial was 
unfair, as he was tried fonthe murder 
of one of his sailors. This sailor was 
so dissatisfied with the way they were 
doing on the ship, that he said to Capt. 
Kidd, ‘ I shipped to protect these ships, 
and now we are stealing them, and 
killing the crews.’ In the heat of this 
quarrel it is said Kidd struck the man, 
and killed him. Some don’t believe it ; 
but I guess he deserved hanging any 
way.””—‘“ And Capt. Flanders,” said 
Susanna, trying to call her grandfather 
back to his story. “Capt. Flanders 
was never a captain, so father said, but 
people called him so. When he landed 
with Kidd, he didn’t stop in New York, 
but came on this way, and bought that 
great farm. He built a nice set of 
buildings, a monstrous barn, over a hun- 
dred feet long, and fixed the house off 
in great style. His wife was some out- 
landish woman —a Spaniard, I believe. 
They had some children, and they died 
except one: that lived a few years, and 
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was foolish, and then it died. His wife 
took to drink; and he carried on with 
such a high hand, that, a year or two 
after she died, he sold out to the Mor- 
gan boys. These young men were two 
brothers from Vermont: they were 
married, and father said every thing 
looked bright for them. In a few years 
the eldest brother’s wife died, and he 
was left desolate; shortly after, the 
younger brother broke his arm, and it 
withered. In the few years they lived 
there they lost two children, and de- 
struction seemed to be in their midst. 
They sold, and went back to Vermont 
maimed in heart and body. 

“The next man came with a family of 
boys and girls, some of them grown up. 
I can remember them. Everybody 
said, ‘They will make things brighten 
up on the Captain Flanders place now ; 
but the curse appeared to rest on them. 
The boys took to drink, and the girls 
went to the bad: the old man was hurt 
by his oxen, and died in a few days. 
The mother took what the law allowed 
her, and went away, I don’t know 
where. Since that time, no one has 
lived there, and the house is all going 
to ruin. Some say that the house is 
haunted, but I guess not. I do think 
that there is something there that is 
wrong: some demon holds possession, 
and it seems to crave human life and 
human happiness. I don’t believe in 
ghosts, but your grandmother always 
had forerunners of death: she could 
tell when she was going to lose a 
friend.” 

During this long talk, Sorrel had been 
jogging slowly along in the grass-grown 
road ; recollecting himself, the doctor 
slapped him on his neck with the reins, 
and told him in affectionate way that 
he was as stupid as a woodchuck in 
the «spring. 
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Soon they turned into the long lane 
leading to Jason Crummet’s house. 
The double front-door stood open, and 
the dog got up and welcomed them 
most graciously. Jason came out of 
the barn, and took the doctor’s horse, 
and invited them into the house. 
“Miss Susanna, I am very glad to see 
you; you hain’t been here for years,” 
said Jason. Susanna thanked him, and 
said, “ Not since I was a child.” The 
old lady met them in the door, dressed 
in short-gown and petticoat. She was 
very glad to see them, and exclaimed 
when she shook hands with Susanna, 
“ Massy, child! you are the picter of 
your mother ; and Mary Carwin was the 
handsomest bride that ever went into the 
old meetin’-house!”’ Susanna smiled 
at the compliment, and thanked the 
old lady. The odor of roasting fowl 
greeted them as they went into the 
great front-room, and the tall clock 
soon told the hour of noon. The doc- 
tor was astonished to think that they 
had spent so much time on the road. 

Soon Jason’s wife came in flushed 
from the spit, but she greeted them 
cordially. The old lady said, “We 
sha’n’t have any doctorin’ done till arter 
dinner. I’m so glad it was pleasant 
to-day, so you could come. She 
reached down into her huge pocket, 
and drew out her round snuff-box: she 
wiped it, gave it a tap, and passed it 
to the doctor, saying, “ Have a pinch 
of rappee !""— “I don’t care if I do: 
this is good, Mrs. Crummet. — Susanna, 
have some.” Susanna acquiesced, and 
the three enjoyed the pinch from the 
small black box. 

“Come, doctor, mother, and Su- 
sanna,” said Jason, standing in the 
kitchen-door in his shirt-sleeves, his 
face shining, and his hair damp, from 
his wash in the skillet on the door- 
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step, and his wipe on the coarse tow 
towel. In the long, dark kitchen stood 
a cross-legged table, and the family and 
guests sat down to a large pewter plat- 
ter of smoking birds. “ Pigeons, Ja- 
son?” said the doctor. “Yes: I went 
out on the wheat stubble early this morn- 
ing, and I got a good shot: they are 
very plenty this fall,” said Jason. 

“You have roasted the birds to a 
turn, Mollie,” said the doctor to Jason’s 
wife. A pleased look crossed the 
woman’s face; and feeling that she 
must do something — words failing her 
—she jumped up and brushed the 
whitening coals from the Dutch oven, 
and flopped into a pewter plate in a 
skilful manner a wheaten short-cake. 
This dainty was hastily prepared after 
the arrival of the doctor and Susanna. 
The old lady gave Jason’s wife a grate- 
ful look when this was brought on. 
“ Now, doctor,” she said, “ have some 
o’ this short-cake. I think Mollie can’t 
be beat makin’’em; and have some 
o’ this cheese. We made a few small 
ones, and they ain’t very dry yit; but 
new cheese goes good with short-cake.” 

Susanna thought that there was never 
a dinner cooked that tasted so good as 
this: the long ride in the clear air had 
given her an appetite, and she was glad 
to see her grandfather enjoy it. The 
old lady had always known him: she 
said, “I remember when you fust started 
here, and Debby was putty proud when 
you begun to keep company with her ; 
but that was a long time ago, wa’n’t it, 
doctor?" —“ Yes, Mrs. Crummet, you 
and I have reached the age of man,” 
said the doctor. “I’m living on God’s 
time now,” said the old woman. “If 
I live till next Jinerwary, I shall be sev- 
enty-nine year old. You ain’t quite so 
old, doctor? ’’—“ No, I shall be sev- 
enty-eight next March.” Susanna felt 
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a pang of sadness when she looked at 
her grandfather. “How much longer 
should she have him?” “Not long,” 
she feared ; and she herself was a girl 
no longer, although people called her 
“a girl,” and always would unless she 
was married. 

She found herself dreaming, and 
hastened to talk with Jason’s wife. 
“Are your children at school, Mrs. 
Crummet?” she asked. “Yes: we 
have only a few weeks of schoolin’ ; and 
it’s way up in the north-west part, so 
they take their dinners.” 

The dinner had long been over, and 
the party had been talking around the 
table, when the doctor said, “ Mollie, 
do you want me to bleed you to-day?” 
With a glance at her husband, Mollie 
said, “I don’t care if you do, my head 
troubles me an awful sight; when I 
stoop over round the fire, I am terrible 
dizzy.” —“ All right, I’fl bleed you.” 
Turning to the old lady, he said, “I 
suppose you still have faith in cup- 
ping ?”” —“ Yes indeed, I do,” she said. 

After attending to his patients, and 
when he had looked over Jason’s crops, 
the doctor went in to call Susanna. 
She and the old lady were sitting in 
low chairs before the fire: they had 
evidently been talking very seriously. 
The old lady had been asking Susanna 
about John, and the trials she had 
passed through, and she wanted to 
console her. 

Although a few years had sent their 
rain and snow on John Pendexter’s un- 
marked grave in New Jersey, still it 
seemed to Susanna like a new death to 
have the smouldering ashes of her grief 
raked over by curious hands; but she 
bore the torture well, thinking that the 
old lady meant kindly. Her grand- 
father’s voice was a welcome sound. 
As they rode out in the narrow lane, 
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they heard the old lady say in a thin, 
feeble voice, “Come agin.” They 
might, but she would be missing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue months rolled on with Susanna 
and her grandfather, and one day was 
much like another, save in the failing 
strength of the three old people around 
her. 

Her grandfather rode off occasionally 
among his patients; but Sorrel was 
clumsy, and often stumbled, and the 
doctor was talking of buying a new 
horse, and of giving Sorrel “his time.” 
Mollie was so feeble that Susanna had 
talked with her grandfather about hav- 
ing one of the Samson girls come and 
help Mollie, and learn about the work. 
The doctor had thought it best, and 
Patty Samson was in the family. It 
was like sunshine to hear the young 
girl’s voice singing so gayly, as she 
skipped up the wide, low stairs. Peter 
had given up many of his old ways, and 
was like Sorrel, — stiff and clumsy. 
Mollie sat by the kitchen fire and 
jogged herself in a pitiful way ; but she 
said “she didn’t think much o’ that 
Samson gal, young ‘uns was more 
plague than profit allus.” 

When the summer came again, Su- 
sanna helped her grandfather in the 
garden, where he raised many of his 
herbs. In the sweet summer days she 
walked with him, and gathered the 
bright saffron blossoms. At this time 
he talked with her about her grand- 
mother, and her father and mother. 
The old man always spoke of his 
wife with so much tenderness and love, 
and once only he told of her sickness 
anddeath. Tears filled his eyes, dimmed 
with age, as he went over this scene 
again. “Your mother was a beautiful 
woman, Susanna: when James told me 
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that he was going to be married, I felt 
thankful to have them come home. 
Mollie was young when your grand- 
mother died, but she did very well. 
When Mary came, she straightened every 
thing, and we were so happy. In a 
little while after you were born, I found 
that your mother had got to leave us, 
and I felt that my cup was too full. She 
lingered along through the winter, and 
died in May. You were three years 
old: when you were five, your father 
died, and you were all I had. I never 
realized how thankful I was for you 
until then. When you were eight years 
old, you had the throat distemper. I had 
almost given you up. Peter and Mollie 
worked and watched over you, Susanna ; 
and, when your throat was swollen out 
even with your face, Peter was nearly 
crazy. He went down to the spring by 
the thick hemlocks, and dug through 
the frozen ground till he found a frog. 
He brought it up, and sat it on your 
chest close to your mouth: the frog 
drew several long breaths, and then top- 
pled over, dead: we thought that it 
helped your throat.” Susanna felt after 
this talk how good they had all been to 
her; and, if she could comfort them in 
their old age, she was glad that she had 
lived, had loved and lost. 

Once in early autumn the doctor 
walked to the church with Susanna, and 
this sabbath Mr. Bostwick preached 
such a comforting sermon ; often before 
Susanna had thought his sermons were 
cold. He had made God seem unap- 
proachable, not a God to love, but a 
God to fear; but this day that feeling 
melted away, and his words floated out 
from under the sounding-board, and 
settled like a balm on his listeners. 
Susanna and her grandfather had many 
pleasant talks before the fire when the 
days grew colder, and the doctor had 
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given up going out: patients came to 
the house, but he was too feeble to 
ride. 

One night he went to his room ; and, 
when Susanna went in to see that he 
was made comfortable for the night, he 
said, “Sit down here by me, Susanna, 
I want to talk with you a little.” Su- 
sanna gave him an anxious look. 
“Don’t be worried, child,” he said: 
“you know I can’t live long. I have 
passed by my days of usefulness, and 
I have no desire to live longer.” — “ Oh, 
don’t say so, grandfather! You are all 
I have,” said Susanna. “Well, dear, 
when I am gone, you will live here just 
the same, of course. I have made all 
legal arrangements. Mollie and Peter 
won’t last long. I want you to keep 
Sorrel and Bluff as long as they live, 
and give them a decent burial. There, 
that is all, now go to bed. Peter will 
see to the fire.” Susanna bent over 
and kissed his forehead, and took his 
shrunken hand in hers. “Now go, 
Susanna. I shall soon sleep.” 

In the morning Peter knocked at 
Susanna’s door, and said, “‘ Somethin’ 
is the matter with massa, he don’t answer 
me.” Susanna’s heart seemed to stop 
as she walked into her grandfather's 
room. Just as she had left him, lying 
on his side : not a struggle had he made 
when death came. He had met the 
stern messenger fearlessly, and had 
gone into a better life. Susanna felt 
that he was ripe for the harvest, and 
that he longed to be with those who 
had crossed before. 


Patty came into the sitting-room one 
morning with an armful of sheets, and 
said, “ Miss Susanna, where shall I put 
these fine sheets? in the press in the 
attic? Mollie always kept them there.” 
—“ Yes, I think so,” said Susanna. 
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“T will go up with you, and we will 
look them over.” Standing in one end 
of the attic was a large press filled with 
homespun linen, sheets, towels, and 
table-cloths: they were yellow with 
age, and Patty said, “ Hadn’t I better 
bleach these on the grass ?’’ —“ Yes, 
I think so,’’ said Susanna, and they 
piled them out totake down. “ What’s 
in this great chist ?’’ asked Patty. 
“Things of by-gone days,’’ answered 
Susanna, as she went along to open the 
heavy oaken lid. 

“Here is my mother’s wedding- 
dress,’’ she said, as she unfolded a stiff 
white brocade. “Grandfather always 
said that he wanted me to be married 
in it.” With a sigh she took out a 
thin white gown, and a pair of white 
spangled slippers. “There, Patty, this 
was my only party dress. I wore it to 
*Squire Ricker’s ball. You know the 
old "Squire Ricker house? The whole 
upper story is ahall. I wore this dress 
there full twenty years ago, and I was 
as happy then as a mortal ever was.”’ 

Susanna lived on with Patty. Peter 
and Mollie had died very near each 
other, and Susanna cared for them as 
tenderly as they had watched over her 
in her childhood. Sorrel and Bluff 
were sleeping in company under the 
pines where Bluff had shown so much 
sympathy for Susanna in her hour of 
trial. 

Susanna grew old beautifully. She 
mellowed, and ripened, and shed hap- 
piness in her pathway. The young 
people in the old town came to her 
for counsel ; and many a disappointed 
maiden and jilted lover found comfort 
in talking with “ Miss Susanna.’’ She 
cared for the poor ; and Patty expected 
always to cook extra “ for stragglers,’’ 
she said. The sick felt that her pres- 
ence was a medicine to them, and the 
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afflicted hailed her with thankfulness. 
For years she had been tried in the 
furnace, and they believed that she 
was cleared of all earthly dross. Su- 
sanna saw, as the years rolled on, the 
marks of age plainly in her face and 
form ; and she called them mile-stones. 
And she counted many behind, and 
believed that there were few ahead: 
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not that she wanted her life closed, she 
was happy now in a peaceful way ; but 
she had thought of her own in heaven 
for so many years, that heaven had 
grown to seem like a home to her. 
She didn’t expect to be surprised when 
she had crossed the dark river, but 
hoped for this from her Master, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.’’ 





WHO WAS PUBLICOLA? 


Can any reader of this magazine in- 
form me who was the author of the book 
with the following title ? 


“New Vade Mecum; or, Pocket 


Companion for Lawyers, Deputy Sher- 
iffs, and Constables ; suggesting many 
grievous abuses and alarming evils, 
which attend the present mode of ad- 
ministering the laws of New Hamp- 


shire ; together with, the most obvious 
means of redressing and removing them. 
In nine numbers, humbly inscribed ‘ To 
all whom it may concern.’ To which 
is subjoined an appendix, containing all 
the laws relating to fees, and those 
requiring oaths to be administered to 
attorneys and sheriffs’ officers.” By 
Publicola. 


“Non mihi, si linguz centum sint, oraque 
centum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere 
formas.” 
VIRGIL. 


Boston: Published by Hews & Goss, 
and Isaac Hill, Concord, N.H. Hews 
& Goss, printers, 1819. 


This is a 16mo volume of one hun- 
dred and fifty-five pages. The author 
opens his introduction with the follow- 
ing statement : — 

“T have lived something more than forty 


years in one of the towns of this State, where 
there is held annually a term of the Superior 


Court, and of the Court of Common Pleas. 
The same town being, moreover, blessed with 
four or five lawyers, and some half a score of 
deputy sheriffs and constables, is likewise fav- 
ored with a weekly session of one or more of 
those august and dignified tribunals denomi- 
nated Justices’ Courts.” 

The book is ably and keenly written, 
and shows that the author had been 
classically educated and was a practised 
writer. There are, it seems to me, also 
unmistakable indications, all through 
the book, that its author had been edu- 
cated for the bar, and that he was en- 
tirely familiar with the methods of court 
procedure. The friendly personal ref- 
erences to Gov. Plumer, who was in 
office when the volume was written, 
would clearly imply that the author was 
of the same political party; at least, 
that he was ant&-Federal. A good deal 
of correspondence had with elderly 
members of the bar in New Hampshire 
has thus far failed to discover the name 
of the writer; but it would seem that 
there must be some one, at least, of the 
readers of this magazine who will be 
able to recall the name of the author 
of one of the ablest books ever written 
in the Granite State. There is some- 
thing more than a mere antiquarian or 
bibliographical interest connected with 
the subject. 

A. H. Hoyr. 
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HISTORIC PROBLEMS. 


By Frep Myron Cosy. 


THERE are historic as well as mathe- 
matical problems, but there is no gen- 
eral similarity in them save in the 
name. ‘Theorems in mathematics are 
susceptible of solution, if one can only 
get at the principles that underlie them ; 
but there are no known rules by which 
the historical student can certainly and 
demonstrably solve the problems that 
are ever appearing on Clio’s scroll. A 
theorem of Euclid, however difficult, 
consists of certain logical elements ; and 
a series of mathematical processes will 
prove the truth or the fallacy of an 
operation indisputably and unerringly. 
None of the problems of history can be 


disposed of so readily. 
of solutions can easily be made; but 
these, in turn, can be overthrown by the 
more subtle reasoning or the profounder 


Assumptions 


erudition of another. And even the 
assumption of the last is not received 
as irrevocable. They are only specu- 
lations at the best, dependent on the 
animus of the writer, and can never 
receive the credence accorded to testi- 
mony irrespective of personal consid- 
erations. 

Many of these questions are perhaps 
silly ones, the more so as it does not 
appear in all cases what should be the 
conditions of the problems. And still 
the amusement experienced in their 
examination is not surpassed by the 
interest and importance many times 
attached to them. An acute observer 
has declared that the study of history 
makes one wise. Accepting the truth 
of this apothegm, as applied to history 
in its political and philosophical bear- 
ing, it must be no less true that an ex- 


amination of its mathematical qualities, 
as we are pleased to term them, must 
render one subtle and profound. Take, 
for instance, that problem of Herodo- 
tus: What would have been the result 
if Xerxes had been victorious at Sala- 
mis? In order to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion, one must read 
through long annals, look at this and 
that authority, examine the religious 
and civil institutions of the rival na- 
tions ; and not only must he be conver- 
sant with all the details of contemporary 
history, but he must stand far enough 
off to judge of the effects pro and con 
upon his own age. In fact, he must 
bring to the investigation a mind filled 
with the knowledge of long years of 
study. No novice, no empiric, can sit 
in judgment upon the declarations of 
astute and experienced historians. 

Sir Edward Creasy, in his “ Fifteen 
Decisive Battles,” maintains that Mara- 
thon was the important and decisive 
event of the Greco-Persian war, rather 
than Salamis. How this could well be, 
when the Persians were urged on to 
still more desperate undertakings by 
Xerxes, and the Greeks had all their 
glories to win over again, we fail to seé. 
Nor do we accept the assertion that 
Europe was saved from a desolation 
greater than would have occurred from 
a deluge by the destruction of the Per- 
sian armament. Greece rose, indeed, 
to unprecedented greatness and splen- 
dor after the billows of that mighty tor- 
rent had ceased to roll; but has one 
ever thought what lay at the bottom of 
that majestic and brilliant upheaval? 
The inherent genius of the Greek mind 
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alone would never have forced into such 
sudden action the arts and philosophy. 
Nor was it through the artificial and 
forced influence of the fierce struggle 
the Greeks had passed through. Some- 
times, but not in this case, has civili- 
zation been matured by the energy of 
distress. What was it, then, that 
brought about this unexpected and glo- 
rious epoch that boasted of the Parthe- 
non, of Plato, and of Sophocles? We 
answer, it was the influence of the Ori- 
ental upon the Greek mind. 

The results were brilliant, but per- 
manent: the process had been of slow 
growth. From the time of Croesus, 
from the time when Solonand Pythag- 
oras had studied at Asiatic courts, 
this influence had been going out si- 
lently and slowly. The injection of 
the vast hosts of Darius and Xerxes 
into Greece forwarded this revolution. 
Mere contact alone would have done 
much, but how much more these count- 
er-surges of invasion. Doubtless many 
of the conquered — some of them were 
Asiaticized Greeks — remained behind, 
and their influence performed no un- 
important work. Greece threw off the 
Asiatic despotism, but succumbed to 
Asiatic thought, Asiatic manners, Asi- 
atic religion. To the active, subtle, 
restless spirit of the Greek were now 
joined the gravity, the philosophy, of 
the Oriental. All the Greek philoso- 
phers drank their wisdom from founts 
in the East. All the Greek poets 
caught their imagery and inspiration 
from the Orient. Greek commanders 
copied the military system of Cyrus. 
Greek architects took their models from 
the grandeur, the beauty, the splendor, 
of Eastern monuments. 

In all this no evil was done to Greece, 
but much good. But would there 
not have been good of much greater 
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abundance, had Persian and not Greek 
arms prevailed at Salamis? No, re- 
plies the modern democrat. Greek 
genius soared only for the reason that 
it was free. But when was Greece ever 
free? ‘True, foreign domination did 
not always hold her in subjection ; but 
her gigantic oligarchies, her rude de- 
mocracies, her bad institutions, were 
worse than foreign masters. Besides, 
if democracies and oligarchies were in- 
deed so stimulative of genius, so patron- 
izing of letters, why sought Plato the 
court of the tyrant Dionysius, Pindar 
and Euripides the court of the Mace- 
donian Alexander, and Aristotle the 
court of Philip? Moreover, did not 
the first soarings of Greek genius take 
place under the early tyrants? Oh, 
no! genius is not dwarfed or fettered 
by any thing. It flourishes at the 
courts of despots, under the rule of 
oligarchies, under the sway of democ- 


racies. Its habitat does not make nor 
mar it. Genius is divine, and God is 
everywhere. 


But if Persia had conquered Greece, 
what then? What evil would have 
been done? The religion of Zoroaster 
was superior to that of Homer and 
Hesiod, less animated and picturesque 
indeed, but more simple and exalted. 
The Persians had no gods partaking of 
the worst characteristics of a mortal 
nature. They worshipped their Great 
One not in statues nor in temples, but 
upon the sublime altars of lofty moun- 
tain-tops. In many respects it resem- 
bled the religion of the Hebrews, and it 
was about the only other religion in the 
world which was not defiled by human 
sacrifices and brutal worship. Surely it 
would not have injured Greece to have 
received this paternal, mild monotheism 
over their false though very beautiful 
system of polytheism. 
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Nor were the Persians inferior in men- 
tal vigor or graceful accomplishments 
to their Greek neighbors. They culti- 
vated all the elegant arts. The remains 
of the palace of Chil-menar at Persepo- 
lis, ascribed by modern superstition to 
the architecture of genii, its mighty 
masonry, its terrace flights, its graceful 
columns, its marble basins, its sculp- 
tured designs stamped with the em- 
blems of the Magian faith, show the 
advance of the Persian mind in the 
elaborate art of architecture. The Per- 
sian kings were in most cases men of 
ability, of broad benevolence, of active 
energy. Palestine renewed her former 
glory under their sway. Why should not 
Greece have flourished the same, nay, 
ten times more abundantly, the active 
Greek blood stimulated by Oriental 
magnificence, had she succumbed to 
Xerxes? Nor would it have been the 
first or the last time that Asia has con- 
quered Europe. Every thing good, ex- 
alted, and venerable has come from the 
East. It was the cradle of art, of poesy, 
of every civilizing agent. All the pro- 
gressive religions of the world rose in 
the Orient. It would not have been so 
fearful, after all, if Greece had been con- 
quered. A hundred years more of 
glory might have been hers; and her 
wise men, her artists, her poets, and 
her statesmen, instead of having their 

enius cramped by the petty jealousies, 
fe limited ambitions, of their native 


states, might have developed their full 
powers under the fostering care and 
the brilliant courts of the great kings. 
In fact, Greece conquered by Persia, 
Oriental blood infused into her veins as 
well as Oriental thought into her brain, 
she would have been stronger than she 


could ever have been else. The Greek 
mind would not only have risen to 
greater affluence, but politically have 
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been stronger; and the Roman might 
not have succeeded against the Perso- 
Greek. It is suggestive that it was not 
democratic Athens or oligarchal Sparta 
that withstood Rome the longest and 
the last, but Macedon and Etolia, — 
Macedon whose king paid the tribute 
of earth and water to Darius, and Etolia 
whose wild tribes rushed to the aid of 
Xerxes. 

It has always been a mooted question 
whether, if Alexander the Great had met 
the Romans, he himself or the Romans 
would have succumbed. Livy the his- 
torian, in a marked passage, undertakes 
to weigh the chances of success with 
whic’ ~= mighty conqueror of the East 
would have encountered the growing 
Western Republic, had he lived to lead 
his veterans across the sea into Italy. 
He decides in favor of Rome ; but Livy 
was a Roman, and could well do no 
otherwise. Besides, he was not in a 
position to fairly examine the question 
upon its merits. Livy lived in the time 
of Augustus ; and it was not easy to con- 
template, when Rome was the world, 
that Rome could ever have fallen. 
Hannibal, Antiochus, Mithridates, had 
been conquered: surely, Livy argued, 
Alexander would have been conquered 
too. A modern scholar will hesitate 
before he accepts this decision. 

Alexander concluded his Oriental 
conquests, and died at Babylon, in the 
year 324 B.C. At this time Rome was 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the Samnite league. Hardly did 
she succeed against the skill of C. Pon- 
tius, the Samnite leader ; and when the 
war closed, the victorious republic was 
reduced to the last stage of exhaustion. 
Had the Macedonian led his thirty thou- 
sand Greeks, flushed with the conquest 
of the Eastern world, into Italy, and 
joined the Samnites ; or had he alone 
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marched up with the cities of Magna- 
Grecia, and presented a second foe 
to Rome,— what would have availed 
the valor of all her great captains, of 
a Fabius or of a Papirus, to save the 
republic? Rome fell once under C. 
Pontius unassisted, and only the most 
desperate measures saved her in the 
end. Assailed by a second and far 
more formidable enemy, what could she 
have done? Even fifty years after- 
wards, Pyrrhus beat her armies in 
three great battles when she had the 
Samnites under her feet ; and had that 
hero possessed half the vast resources 
of Alexander, together with his persist- 
ence, he might easily have conquered 
Italy. Think you not, then, that a great- 
er than Pyrrhus might have been the 
conqueror at this earlier date? 

But, objects the disciple of Livy, 
mighty as Alexander’s name is among 
military captains, there is little evidence 
of his capacity in conflict with equal 
enemies. Was not Memnon, who com- 
manded the Persians at the Granicus, 
an equal enemy, and had twenty thou- 
sand trained Greeks, besides fifty thou- 
sand Persians? And was not Porus 
an equal enemy, who was the monarch 
of a highly civilized Indo-European 
race, and who could bring into the field 
a hundred thousand trained infantry, 
besides chariots and elephants? Yet 
the genius of the Macedonian over- 
came them both. It is well to remem- 
ber, too, that the Macedonian phalanx 
was the most perfect instrument of war- 
fare the world had yet seen. The 
Roman legion was nothing like it until 
Scipio improved it a hundred years 
later. None of the Greek soldiers 
showed fear before the elephants of 
Darius and Porus. How did the Ro- 
mans withstand them in the ranks of 
Pyrrhus? In Alexander’s day the 
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Romans were probably not so civilized, 
though they might have been as far 
advanced in military art, as were the 
Persians and the Indians. It was only 
through contact with the magnificence 
of the Greek cities of Southern Italy, 
and by the long campaigns with the 
Samnites, their equals, that Rome in 
the time of Pyrrhus was the powerful 
state she was. 

Hannibal was a greater general than 
either Pyrrhus or Alexander, and would 
not his ultimate failure teach us to 
doubt the Macedonian’s success? We 
answer, No. There were excellent and 
logical reasons why the great Cartha- 
ginian hero met with defeat. In the 
first place, he was not supported by 
the Carthaginian government. Hanno, 
the great enemy of the Barcine family, 
was all-powerful in the home senate, 
and Hannibal was forced to rely on the 
aid of the Italian tribes. In this also 
he was disappointed. Despite his dip- 
lomatic skill, despite his series of bril- 
liant victories, the aid of the Italians 
was lukewarm and limited. Their sub- 
jugation and humiliation had been so 
complete that even the sentiment of 
revenge was obliterated ; consequently, 
Hannibal’s accession of native soldiers 
was wholly inadequate to enable him 
to press on as he had begun. He then 
summoned his brother from Spain, but 
that brother’s head alone reached him : 
his body and the bones of his soldiers 
lay rotting on the banks of the Metau- 
rus. The home government inactive, 
his Italian allies lukewarm, his brother 
defeated, there was nothing for the 
Carthaginian to fall back upon but his 
own genius; and that, unparalleled as 
it was, could not long avail him against 
the resources, the valor, the persistence, 
of Rome. 

In Alexander’s case it would have 














been different. His authority was ab- 
solute in Greece, and his resources 
without end. Even had he been beaten 
in one or two battles, he could easily 
have summoned new contingents from 
Greece, from Macedon, from his Asiat- 
ic territories. He could have piled in 
not merely thirty thousand Macedo- 
nians, but double that force, with myr- 
iads of Syrians, Persians, and Greeks, 
with chariots, elephants, and horsemen. 
He could have exhausted the Roman 
armies in a twelve-month. Hannibal 
was always in need of a good engineer 
corps and siege apparatus. Alexander 
possessed an excellent supply of these 
accessories. He would have pressed 
right on to the siege of Rome, and the 
Roman capital would have fallen as 
Tyre fell. And the republic would 
have expired when the capital fell. 
Another question that has been the 
occasion of much dispute is the more 
familiar one of Hannibal’s chance of 
conquering Rome if he had not stopped 
at Capua. It has always been fashion- 
ble to suppose that Hannibal was guilty 
of a great military error in going into 
winter quarters, and submitting his men 
to the luxuries and Circean blandish- 
ments of the splendid Campanian cap- 
ital. He should have marched on while 
Rome was paralyzed by the defeat of 
Cannz, and attacked the capital itself. 
But had Hannibal done this latter thing, 
instead of fifteen years of victorious 
occupancy of Italy, he would have met 
with instantaneous and irrevocable de- 
feat. In the first place, Hannibal’s men 
were mercenaries, Numidians and Span- 
iards, fierce desert men and wilder clans- 
men from the hills of interior Spain, 
that he and his father had trained. 
They were fitted only for fighting in 
the field, and had not the determina- 
tion and the pertinacity to participate 
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in the long and tedious siege of a 
powerful walled city. Secondly, Han- 
nibal had no engineers or apparatus for 
a siege, and no means to organize a 
force of this nature. Thirdly, the idea 
of twenty thousand regular troops, aided 
perhaps by as many irregular Italian 
allies, even if they had possessed all 
the necessary siege equipments, laying 
leaguer to a city whose men were all 
warriors, and which could summon from 
her Italian tributaries two hundred and 
fifty thousand conscripts, is in itself pre- 
posterous. Hannibal would have been 
crushed in a moment. 

Hannibal excelled in the qualities of 
a deplomat as well as those of a mili- 
tary chieftain. His emissaries were 
already at work among the Italian 
cities. His great project was to raise 
Italy in insurrection against Rome. 
The Roman conquests of that country 
had been so thorough, her system of 
colonization so perfect, that Italy in 
one sense was Rome, and Rome Italy. 
Therefore, he could not hope to pre- 
vail against Rome while all the Italian 
cities were free and ready to aid her. 
He wished to detach them from their 
allegiance to the republic, incorporate 
their soldiers into his army, and then 
he could march on to the capital with 
no enemy behind him. Meanwhile, he 
needed some city for headquarters ; and 
Capua the opulent, Capua whose walls 
were seven miles in circumference, 
Capua the second city of Italy in 
strength and the first in wealth, offered 
suitable accommodations. 

That Hannibal’s plans did not suc- 
ceed was through no fault of his. Only 
paltry aid was granted him by Car- 
thage. The Italian tribes, long held in 
subservience to the military despotism 
of Rome, were slow to rally under the 
Carthaginian banners. Lastly, the de- 
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feat of his brother, who was advancing 
from Spain to aid him, completely de- 
stroyed all chances of his success. “I 
see the doom of Carthage,” groaned the 
chieftain, when the head of the unfor- 
tunate Hasdrubal was thrown into his 
camp in Apulia. But he did not yet 
give up the field. Once, in fact, he 
appeared before Rome, but it was an 
act of mere bravado on his part. His 
army was small, and he was unprovided 
with material for a siege. Rome 
was strongly fortified, and would have 
laughed all his toils to scorn. He 
flitted from place to place, the Ro- 
mans never daring to meet him in the 
field ; and after a few years the needs 
of his own country, that was lying at the 
mercy of Scipio, called him home. As 
explanatory of his defeat at Zama, it 
must be remembered that he had only 
raw and inexperienced troops — many 
of them the merchants and the young 
patricians of Carthage, unaccustomed to 
toil—to pit against the experienced 
legions of Scipio. The fact that he 
made as good defence as he did alone 
justifies the homage which is still paid 
to the genius of Hannibal. 

Did Cesar pause on the Rubicon? 
No, we answer, despite the assertions of 
many to the contrary. Why should 
he have paused? What reason was 
there for his doing so? We know 
none. Yet Plutarch says that he 
paused, enumerating the calamities 
which the passage of that river would 
bring upon the world, and the reflec- 
tions that might be made upon it by 
posterity. At last exclaiming, “The 
die is cast!” he drove his horse into 
the stream, and Rome was free no 
more. The tale reads like a passage 
from a romance, and is evidently a 
fiction. Although rhetorical writers of 
later times have delighted to refer to 
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this dramatic scene somewhat in the 
style of J. Sheridan Knowles, there are 
both critical and internal evidence that 
it is a fraudulent piece of history, 
either written for dramatic effect, or in- 
tended as a libel on Cesar. 

Let us glance at the authorities. Sev- 
eral writers give us the history of that 
interesting and important epoch. First 
of all is the unrivalled narrative of the 
great commander himself, who wrote 
as ably as he fought battles or prac- 
tised state-craft. Yet Cesar, in his 
Commentaries, makes no mention of 
this incident. His simple narrative 
reads, that at nightfall he left Ravenna 
secretly, crossed the Rubicon in the 
night, and at daybreak entered Ari- 
minum. Of Livy's history of this age, 
we have only the Epitomes; but these 
Epitomes form a complete, though of 
course far from a detailed, narrative. 
Yet in them is no allusion to Cesar’s 
halting at the Rubicon. If such an 
event had happened, Livy must have 
known of it, for he lived in the succeed- 
ing generation ; and, if he had heard of 
it, there is no reason why he should not 
have recorded it. Nor do Dion Cassius 
or Velleius, in their histories, — the for- 
mer living in the time of Alexander 
Severus, the latter in that of Tiberius, — 
seem to know any thing about such an 
incident. 

Suetonius, in his “Lives of the 
Cesars,’’ was the first to mention it. 
Who was Suetonius? He was a Roman 
biographer who lived in the time of the 
Emperor Hadrian, one hundred and 
thirty years after our era, and was the 
author of the “ Lives of the First Twelve 
Cesars,” in eight books. They have 
little critical value, and abound in de- 
tails and anecdotes of a questionable 
character. The next author who speaks 
of the incident is Plutarch, whom we 
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have already quoted. Plutarch was a 
Greek writer contemporary with Sue- 
tonius, whose parallel “ Lives of Greek 
and Roman Commanders” are among 
the most useful and popular of ancient 
compositions. But Plutarch has very 
little historical value, and he is regarded 
as authority only when his statements 
coincide with those of other writers. 
In fact, he himself tells us that he does 
not write history : he writes the lives of 
great men, with a moral purpose. His 
life of Julius Czesar is the most imper- 
fect in the whole series. It is a con- 
fused jumble of facts snatched from 
different sources, without order, consis- 
tency, regularity, or accuracy. The 
writer seemed to labor like a man 
under restraint. He skimmed over all 
of Czesar’s great actions, and manifestly 
showed a satisfaction when he could 
draw the attention of the reader to 
other characters and circumstances, 
however insignificant. Where he de- 
rived his information concerning the 
dramatic incident of the great captain’s 
anxious pause on the banks of the 
Italian river, we do not know; but this 
we know, that no reliable historian, 
contemporary or otherwise, has made 
mention of it. 

The internal evidences are still 
stronger that Cesar never acted the 
part ascribed to him on the Rubicon. 
Cesar was not the man to hesitate 
after he had once determined on a 
thing. If he ever possessed doubts 
at all, they were all settled before he 
summoned his legions to march out 
of Cisalpine Gaul. The idea of his 
stopping in full march, and anxiously 
weighing the probable consequences 
of one irremediable step, is not consis- 
tent with Czesar’s character. He had 
calculated his chances, examined the 
whole field from every point of view, 
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before he left Ravenna. He never 
undertook an enterprise until he had 
carefully examined the chances of suc- 
cess; and, when once he had deter- 
mined upon his course, his audacity 
and his despatch confounded his ene- 
mies, and his genius overthrew them. 

Why should Cesar have paused on 
the Rubicon? You answer that he was 
a rebel marching to enslave his country. 
But Rome was already enslaved. The 
Rome of the Fabii and the Cornelii 
was no more. Her republican institu- 
tions had been overthrown by Marius, 
by Sulla, by Pompey. Ten years pre- 
vious her territories had been parcelled 
among the triumvirs. Caesar was no 
upstart rebel. The strife was not be- 
tween principles or parties, but it was a 
strife for power between two individuals. 
That Pompey was the representative of 
the senatorial party, made it ng better 
for him, but worse ; for it had been the 
subserviency of the senate that at first 
paved the way for the dictators and the 
triumvirs. That Czsar was the rep- 
resentative of the people, did indeed 
better his circumstances ; for Rome was 
free, you say. Pompey and the senate 
fled: the people welcomed him. Cesar 
was no rebel then ; or, if a rebel, Pompey. 
was a tyrant. If Pompey was a tyrant, 
then Cesar, instead of being a base, dis- 
honorable wretch plotting to overthrow 
his country, was rather an ardent patriot 
seeking to deliver her. Surely there 
was no more need of Cesar pausing 
on the Rubicon than there was of 
Washington pausing on the bank of the 
Delaware, when he was about to attack 
the Hessians ; and as the latter did not 
hesitate, we have no reason to believe 
the other did. 

It has been strongly doubted whether 
Jeanne d’Arc ever suffered the punish- 
ment that has made her a martyr, 
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though details of her execution and last 
moments crowd the civic records of 
Rouen. Several books have been pub- 

lished discussing the question. A Bel- 

gium lawyer is the author of one 
of these. He contends that the his- 
torians —who have done nothing but 
copy each other in the narratives of her 
death — err exceedingly in saying that 
it took place on the last day of May, 
1429, the fact being that she was alive. 

There are good grounds, it is also 
asserted, for believing that the pretty 
tale of Abelard and Heloise is a pure 
fiction. 

Nobody has yet unriddled the mys- 
tery of the man in the iron mask, and 
nobody seems likely to do so. Of the 
various theories advanced by different 
writers, some are more probable than 
others. It is not likely that he was the 
Duke of Monmouth, or a bastard son 
of Anne of Austria, or a twin brother 
of Louis XIV. He was probably a 
political offender, or else a rival of the 
king in one of his numerous amours. 
Still, his identity remains unsettled, a 
problem as uncertain as that regarding 
the identity of the writer of the famous 
“ Junius” letters. These are two in- 
soluble enigmas, impenetrable mysteries, 
that baffle solutions, and about which 
perhaps the public has become tired of 
surmises. 

An extremely witty and characteristic 
anecdote of the late Lord Beaconsfield 
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will bear repetition in this connection. 
An adherent from a distant county 
brought his two sons to the then Mr. 
Disraeli, and asked him to give them a 
word of advice on their introduction 
into life. “Never try to ascertain,” 
said the illustrious statesman to the 
eldest boy, “who was the man who 
wore the iron mask, or you will be 
thought a terrible bore. — Nor do you,” 
turning to the secofd, “ask who was 
the author of ‘Junius,’ or you will 
be thought a bigger bore than your 
brother.” 

Walpole wrote an ingenious work to 
show — taking for his base the con- 
flicting statements in history and biog- 
raphy —that no such person as 
Richard the Third of England ever 
existed, or that, if he did, he could not 
have been a tyrant or a hunchback. 
“ Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte ” was published in London 
in 1820, and created widespread amuse- 
ment because of its many clear strokes 
of humor and satirical pungency. Na- 
poleon, who was at the time a captive 
at St. Helena, admired the composition 
greatly. Archbishop Whately and Syd- 
ney were each reported to be the 
authors. Since the publication of that 
sketch, numerous imitations have been 
issued ; but none have shown much 
originality or literary skill, and have 
therefore vanished into the darkness’ of 
merited oblivion. 
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ARRIA MARCELLA: A SOUVENIR OF POMPEII. 


By Frank West ROLLINS. 


THREE young men, who were travel- 
ling together in Italy, found themselves 
one day in the museum at Naples, where 
the results of the excavations in Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii are exhibited. 

They strolled through the halls ; and 
when one of them discovered any 
thing curious he called his companions 
in a loud tone, to the great scandal of 
the taciturn English people who were 
present. ‘ 

But the youngest of these three stood 
absorbed before one of the alcoves, and 
paid no attention to the cries of his 
friends. The object that he was look- 
ing at so intently was a mass of hard- 
ened ashes which contained the imprint 
of a human form. It had the appear- 
ance of a piece of the mould for a 
statue, broken by a fall: the eye of 
an artist would readily detect the form 
of the side and breast of a beautiful 
figure, as pure in style as a Greek 
statue. The traveller's guide will tell 
you that this lava formed around the 
body of a woman, and preserved its 
beautiful contour. Thanks to a caprice 
of the eruption which destroyed four 
cities, this noble form, turned into dust 
centuries ago, has been preserved for 
us: the soft roundness of a neck has 
survived the centuries in which so many 
empires have disappeared, leaving no 
trace. 

Seeing that he obstinately refused to 
be turned from his contemplation, Max 
and Fabio returned to him, and touched 
him on the shoulder, upon which he 
trembled like a man surprised in some 
guilty action. Evidently he had been 


too much absorbed to hear their ap- 
proach. 

“ Come, Octavio,” said Max, “ don’t 
spend the day at each alcove, or we 
shall miss the train, and not get to 
Pompeii till night.” 

“What are you looking at?” added 
Fabio. “Ah! the cast found in the 
house of Arrius Diomedes.” And he 
gave a rapid and curious glance at 
Octavio. 

The latter blushed, and taking Max’s 
arm they finished the museum without 
further incident. On getting outside, 
they at once called a carriage, and pro- 
ceeded to the railway statiom. The 
corricolo, with its huge red wheels, is 
too well known to need a description 
here ; and, besides, we are not writing 
a story of Naples, but a simple, though 
strange, adventure, which may seem 
incredible, yet still is true. 

The road to Pompeii follows the sea 
almost all the way, and the long white 
waves come rolling in upon the dark 
sand with a pleasant murmur. . This 
beach is formed of powdered lava and 
cinders, and makes a fine contrast to 
the deep blue of the heavens and the 
white foam of the breakers. 

On the way you pass through Portici, 
— made famous by M. Auber’s opera, 
“Torre del Greco, and Torre del An- 
nunziata,” — with its galleried houses 
and terraced roofs. The sand here is 
black, and an almost impalpable soot 
covers every thing. One feels the near- 
ness of the fiery Vesuvius. 

The three friends got out at the sta- 
tion at Pompeii, laughing at the strange 
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mixture of the past and present sug- 
gested by the cry of the guard, “Sta- 
tion de Pompeii.” They took a guide 
for the hotel, situated outside of the 
ramparts of the old city, and started 
off through a field of cotton-wood trees. 
It was one of those beautiful days so 
common in Italy, when the light of the 
sun is so transparent that objects have 
a rich color unknown in the North, and 
appear to belong rather to the land of 
dreams than to that of reality. Who- 
ever has once seen this golden and 
azure light will remember it all his life. 
The excavated town, having raised a 
corner of its shroud of cinders, gleams 
with its thousand details under the 
burning sun. Vesuvius stands at the 
back, with its furrowed sides of many- 
colored lava — blue, red, violet — 
changing with the sun. A faint cloud, 
almost imperceptible in the light, en- 
circles the summit. At first glance, you 
would take it for one of those mists, 
which, even in the clearest days, en- 
velop the summits of high peaks ; but, 
on looking at it more sharply, you would 
see that little streams of vapor are com- 
ing out of the mouth. The volcano, in 
good-humor to-day, smoked quietly ; 
and, if it were not for Pompeii at your 
feet, you would not believe it more 
fierce than Montmartre. On the other 
side, beautiful undulating hills marked 
the horizon; and farther still, lay the 
sea, which formerly bore ships with 
their two or three banks of oars under 
the very ramparts. 

The appearance of Pompeii is very 
surprising: this sudden leap over nine- 
teen centuries startles even the most 
prosaic natures. Within a few feet of 
each other, ancient and modern life 
are mingled, Christianity and Pagan- 
ism. When the three friends saw the 


street in which the remains of a van- 
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ished existence are preserved intact, 
they experienced a profound sensation 
of awe. Octavio, especially, seemed 
struck by a kind of stupor, and followed 
the guide mechanically, without listen- 
ing to the monotonous description which 
his ready tongue was giving. 

He looked with a bewildered stare 
at the ruts in the streets, fresh as though 
they were made but yesterday; the 
inscriptions written in a running hand 
upon the walls; notices of spectacles, 
and announcements of all sorts, as 
curious to them as ours would be two 
thousand years from now ; these houses 
with their crushed roofs, allowing one 
to see all the mysteries of their interi- 
ors, all the domestic details which his- 
torians neglect; these fountains; this 
forum, surprised in the midst of doing 
an act of reparation by the catastrophe, 
and whose sculptured columns are as 
perfect to-day as when they were 
erected ; these temples devoted to 
some god of the age of mythology ; 
these shops where only the shop-keeper 
is wanting; these cabarets where one 
can still see the round glass left by the 
last customer ; these barracks with their 
red and yellow columns, which the sol- 
diers have covered with caricatures of 
struggles ; and the double theatres of 
the drama and of song, opposite each 
other, which might go on with their 
performances if the troupe which oc- 
cupied them were alive. 

Fabio stood upon the entrance of 
the theatre, while Octavio and Max 
climbed to the highest seat by the stairs, 
and the latter delivered in a loud voice, 
and with appropriate gestures, all the 
bits of poetry that he could think of, 
to the great fright of the lizards, who 
ran off, twisting their tails, into the 
crevices in the walls ; and, although the 
plates of brass for reflecting the sound 
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no longer existed, his voice was none 
the less full and resonant. 

The guide conducted them across 
the agricultural land to the amphithea- 
tre, situated at the extremity of the 
town. They walked under trees whose 
branches hung over into the now roof- 
less houses. Among these marvels of 
art grew vulgar vegetables, a reminder 
of the forgetfulness with which time 
covers the most beautiful things. 

The amphitheatre did not surprise 
them. They had seen the one at Ve- 
rona, more vast and better preserved ; 
and they knew the arrangement of 
these ancient arenas as well as they 
knew their native land. They then re- 
turned by way of the rue de la Fortune, 
listening absently to the guide, who 
gave the name of each house as they 
passed it. Each one was named for 
some peculiarity: the house of the 
Bronze Bull, the house of the Faun, 
the house of Fortune, the Academy of 
Music, the Pharmacy, the Surgeon’s 
Office, the house of the Vestal Virgins, 
the inn of Albinus, and so on to the 
door which leads to the tombs. 

This brick door, covered with bas- 
reliefs now effaced, has on its inner side 
two deep grooves through which the 
portcullis was raised. 

“Who would have expected,” said 
Max to his friends, “to see at Pompeii 
a door fit for the romantic age of 
chivalry? Imagine a Roman cavalier 
sounding his horn before this door for 
them to raise the portcullis, like a knight 
of the fourteenth century !” 

“There is nothing new under the 
sun,” continued Octavio, smiling with 
melancholy irony. 

“ My dear Octavio,” said Max, stop- 
ping before an inscription on a wall, 
“would you like to see a combat in the 
arena? Here are the notices : — 
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COMBAT AND CHASE ON THE FIFTH 
OF APRIL. 


Twenty pairs of Gladiators will fight; and, 
if you are afraid of your complexion, re-assure 
yourself, for there will be curtains overhead; 
unless you prefer to go early in the morning, 
and then in your hurry you will cut your throat 
with your knife, and will not be the happier.” 


In examinations of this sort the three 
friends passed along the edge of the 
tombs, which in our modern times are a 
lugubrious spectacle, but which were 
the contrary for the ancients, whose 
tombs, instead of a horrible corpse, 
contained only a mass of cinders, the 
abstract idea of death. Art embellished 
these relics ; and, as Goethe said, “The 
pagans decorated their tombs with the 
representations of life.” 

It was this, no doubt, that made Max 
and Fabio look upon them with such 
gayety and light curiosity,— a feeling 
which they would not have had in one 
of our cemeteries. They stopped be- 
fore the tomb of Mammia, the public 
priestess, near which grows a poplar ; 
they sat down near it, laughing like her- 
etics ; they lazily read the epitaphs of 
Nevoleja, and of the family of Arria, 
followed by Octavio, who seemed more 
touched than his companions by these 
souvenirs of past centuries. 

At last they arrived at the house of 
Arrius Diomedes, one of the most 
important in Pompeii. They mounted 
the brick steps; and, when they had 
entered the door flanked by two lateral 
columns, they found themselves in a 
sort of court, like those in the centre 
of a Spanish house ; fourteen columns 
of brick covered with stucco-work 
formed the four sides of a portico or 
covered peristyle, under which one 
could move about without fear of the 
rain. The pavement of this court is a 
mosaic of brick and white marble, hav- 
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ing a soft, pleasant effect upon the eye. 
In the middle, a basin of marble, which 
still exists, received the rain - water 
which ran from the roof. The effect 
of entering upon this antique life was 
singular. They were treading the very 
floors where the contemporaries of Au- 
gustus and Cesar had passed with their 
sandalled feet. 

The guide then led them into the tri- 
clinium, or summer room, which opened 
toward the sea to allow the fresh ocean 
breezes to enter. Here they were ac- 
customed to receive visitors, and pass 
the burning afternoons of summer, when 
those hot, storm-laden African winds 
swept over the city. From this room 
they entered into a long gallery, having 
no roof, in order to give light to the 
other apartments. This was the place 
in which visitors and clients waited un- 
til summoned to the audience-chamber. 
They were then conducted upon a ter- 
race of white marble, which commanded 
a fine view of the rich gardens and the 
blue sea; then into the nympheum, or 
bath-room, with its walls painted yellow, 
its columns of stucco-work, and its mo- 
saic pavement and marble bath, which 
had held so many beautiful forms now 
less than the dust ; then into the cubicu- 
lum, with its curtained alcoves ; the tet- 
rastyle, or recreation-room ; the chapel 
of the gods; the library ; the picture- 
gallery ; the women’s apartments, little 
rooms partly ruined now, whose walls 
still retain traces of paintings and arab- 
esques. 

After viewing this, they descended to 
the lower floor ; for the ground is much 
higher on the garden side than on the 
side towards the tombs. They went 
through eight rooms painted red, one 
of which is full of niches like those 
used at the present day for statuary ; 
and at last they arrived at a kind of 
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cave or cellar, the use of which was 
clearly indicated by eight clay pitchers 
placed against the wall, and which had 
been filled with the wine of Crete and 
Falerna, as the odes of Horace tell us. 

A bright ray of light passed through 
a crevice in the roof, and the foliage 
outside was turned into emeralds and 
topaz; and this beauty of the outer 
world only made the sombre interior 
more gloomy by the contrast. 

“Tt was here that they found, among 
seventeen other skeletons, the form that 
you will see in the museum at Naples,” 
said the guide in a nonchalant voice. 
“There were some gold rings and fila- 
ments of her tunic still adhering to the 
hardened cinders which preserved her 
form.” 

These words, carelessly spoken by the 
guide, strangely excited Octavio. He 
went in to see the exact place where 
her body had lain ; and, if it had not 
been for the presence of his friends, he 
would have done something extrava- 
gant: his breast heaved, and his eyes 
trembled with tears. This catastrophe 
of two thousand years ago touched him 
as though it had happened yesterday. 
The death of a wife or a friend could 
not have affected him more ; and a tear 
fell upon the spot where this woman, 
for whom he felt a hopeless love, had 
perished, stifled by the falling ashes of 
the volcano. 

“ Enough of archeology,” cried Fabio. 
“We do not intend to write a disserta- 
tion upon the times of Julius Cesar. 
These classical souvenirs cause a vac- 
uum in my stomach. Let’s go to din- 
ner, if such a thing is possible in this 
picturesque hotel, where I am afraid 
they will serve us fossilized beefsteak, 
and eggs fried before the death of 
Pliny.” 

“T will not say, like Boileau, ‘A fool 
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sometimes says something important,’ ” 
said Max, laughing: “that would be 
unkind; but your idea is good. It 
would be far more pleasant, however, 
to dine here in the triclinium, among 
these antiquities, served by slaves, like 
Lucullus or Trimalcion. [It is true that 
I do not see many oysters ; that the tur- 
bots and roaches are absent; the wild 
boar of Apulia is missing in the mar- 
ket; the bread and cakes are seen in 
the museum at Naples, as hard as the 
stones ; but maccaroni, though detest- 
able, is better than nothing. Don’t you 
think so, Octavio?” 

Octavio, who was regretting that he 
had not been at Pompeii on the day of 
the eruption, in order to save the beau- 
tiful young girl, and thus win her love, 
had not heard a word of this conversa- 
tion. But Max’s last words called him 
back to himself, and he made a sign of 
assent ; and they all started towards the 
hotel. 

The table was spread under an open 
porch, which served as a vestibule for 
the hotel. The walls were decorated by 
some indifferent pictures by the host, 
and which he described with fluent 
tongue. 

“Venerable host,” said Fabio, “do 
not waste your eloquence. We are not 
English, and we prefer young girls to 
old men. Send us the list of your 
wines by that pretty brunette, with the 
velvet eyes, whom I saw at the top of 
the stairs.” 

Then he ceased to vaunt his paint- 
ings, and began to praise his wines. 
He had all of the best vintages, — Cha- 
teaux- Margaux, Grand-Lafitte, Sillery de 
Moet, Hochmeyer, Scarlat-wine, porter, 
ale and ginger-beer, Capri and Falerna. 

“What! you have Falerna wine, ani- 
mal, and put it at the end of your list : 
you are insupportable,” cried Max, with 
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a comical expression of fury: “you 
are unworthy to live in this ancient 
neighborhood. Is your Falerna good? 
Was it put in casks during the reign of 
the consul Plancus?” 

“T do not know the consul Plancus, 
and my wine is not in casks ; but it is 
old, and cost me ten carlins per bottle,” 
replied the host. 

The sun had set, and night had fallen, 
clear and beautiful, clearer than mid- 
day in London: every thing had taken 
a rich blue hue, while the heavens were 
of clear silver. It was so still that a 
candle-flame would scarcely flicker. 

A young boy with a flute came up to 
the table, and blew upon his instrument 
a few soft, melodious notes. 

Perhaps this boy was descended in 
direct line from the flute-player who 
preceded Duilius. 

“ Our supper has all the surroundings 
of antiquity, except the dancing-girls 
and the crowns of ivy,” said Fabio, 
drinking a large glass of Falerna wine. 

“T feel like making some Latin quo- 
tations,’ added Max. 

“Spare us,” cried Octavio and Fabio, 
justly alarmed: “nothing is so indi- 
gestible as Latin.” 

The conversation of these young men, 
who sat with cigars in their mouths, 
and several empty bottles before them, 
soon turned upon women. Each re- 
lated his experience, of which the follow- 
ing is a resumé. 

Octavio declared that reality never 
had any charm for him ; not that he was, 
like a student, filled with rose-colored 
dreams, but every beautiful woman was 
surrounded by too many prosaic and 
repulsive friends, too many stupid fa- 
thers, too many coquettish mothers, too 
many anxious cousins ready to propose, 
too many ridiculous aunts with little 
poodles. A water-tint engraving after 
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Horace Vernet or Delaroche affected 
him far more. More poetical than pas- 
sionate, he would prefer a quiet spot 
on the shore of a lake by the soft light 
of the moon to meet his lady-love. He 
wished to raise his love above earthly 
things, even to the stars. He felt the 
greatest admiration for the grand types 
of womanhood of antiquity, preserved 
by art and history. Like Faust, he loved 
Helen ; and he longed for those sublime 
personifications of human desires and 
dreams, whose forms, invisible to vulgar 
eyes, exist forever in space and time. 
Sometimes he loved statues ; and once, 
in passing by the Venus de Milo at a 
museum, he had cried, “ Oh, who will 
give you arms to press me to your mar- 
ble breast!” 

Fabio loved youth and beauty. Vo- 
luptuous and passionate, his _ illusions 


cost him no twinges of conscience, and 


he was without prejudice. A peasant 
pleased him as well as a duchess, pro- 
vided she were beautiful; the form 
pleased him more than the dress; he 
laughed at his friends who were in love 
with a robe of silk, and thought it would 
be wiser to fall in love with a modiste’s 
form. 

Max, less artistic than Fabio, cared 
for nothing except difficult enterprises, 
complicated intrigues: he wished to 
overcome resistance and obstacles, and 
conduct a love-affair as one would a 
battle, by stratagem. Among a party 
of women he would choose the one who 
seemed to dislike him the most, and 
attempt to overcome her dislike, and 
turn it to love. To cause the fair one 
to pass by gradual steps from hatred to 
love, was to him a delicious pleasure ; 
like a thorough hunter, who pursues 
his game in rain and sun and snow, and 
when it is at last killed cares nothing 
about it. 
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As Fabio had expected, the sight of 
the place where the form of the woman 
seen at the museum was found deeply 
agitated Octavio: he tried to forget, his 
identity, and transport himself to the 
times of Titus. 

Max and Fabio went to their cham- 
bers, and the wine they had drunk soon 
put them to sleep. Octavio, who had 
hardly touched his wine, not wishing to 
mingle it with his poetic dreams, felt 
that he could not sleep, and went out- 
side to cool his heated brow in the fresh 
air. Unconsciously his feet carried 
him to the entrance of the excavated 
city: he took down the wooden bar 
which closed the gate, and entered 
among the shades. 

The moon cast a white light on the 
houses, making the shadows all the 
deeper. This soft light covered up 
many of the defects of day, and made 
the city appear more complete. The 
broken columns, the facades covered 
with lizards, the crushed roofs, were not 
so noticeable as in the sunlight. The 
genius of the night seemed to have re- 
paired the fossilized city for some rep- 
resentation of fantastic life. 

Sometimes Octavio thought he saw 
shadowy human forms glide among the 
shadows, but they quickly disappeared 
on nearing them. Heavy falls, a vague 
rumbling, broke the silence. Octavio 
attributed them at first to his imagina- 
tion. It might be caused by the wind 
or by a lizard. Meanwhile, he felt an 
involuntary fear, a slight trembling, 
which perhaps was caused by the cool 
air. He turned his head two or three 
times: he did not feel alone as when 
they were here in the day. Had his 
friends followed his example, and were 
they now wandering among the ruins? 
These vanishing forms, these distant 
noises, were they caused by Max and 
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Fabio chatting and walking in the dis- 
tance? Octavio knew at once that this 
very natural explanation was not suf- 
ficient. The solitude and the shadows 
were filled by invisible beings whom he 
was disturbing ; he had stumbled upon 
a mystery ; and they all seemed to be 
waiting for him to depart to come out 
of their hiding-places. Such were the 
extravagant ideas which whirled through 
his brain, and which were strengthened 
by the hour, the place, and a thousand 
and one details which only those who, 
have been at night in some vast ruin 
can comprehend. 

In passing before a house which he 
had noticed during the day, and upon 
which the moon shone full, he saw a 
portico as perfect as the day it was 
built, which he had tried in vain to re- 
construct in his mind only that after- 
noon: four columns of the Doric order 
fluted to the centre, and the shafts en- 
veloped as by a purple drapery, sus- 
tained a moulding decorated with 
colored ornaments, which it seemed as 
though the decorator had finished yes- 
terday ; on the face of the door was a 
verse by Laconie, accompanied by a 
Latin inscription. Upon the sill, in 
mosaics, was the word “ have,” in Latin 
letters. The outside walls, painted in 
yellow and ruby color, were without a 
crack. The house was of one story; 
and the tiled roof, of bronze color, cast 
its profile against the sky. 

This strange restoration, made at 
midnight by an unknown architect, 
troubled Octavio, who was sure he had 
seen it that day in hopeless ruin. The 
mysterious reconstructor had worked 
very quickly, for the neighboring houses 
all had the same appearance of perfect 
repair: all the pillars had their fluting 
entire ; not a stone was missing, not a 
brick, not a piece of stucco; not a fig- 
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ure was wanting in the pictures which 
ornamented the walls ; and around the 
fountains he could see laurels, roses, 
and myrtle growing. History was mis- 
taken: the eruption had not taken 
place, or else the needle of time had 
gone backwards twenty centuries upon 
the dial of eternity. 

Octavio, thunderstruck, asked him- 
self if he were sleeping and this a 
fevered dream ; but he was obliged to 
acknowledge that he was not asleep, 
nor was he drunk. 

A singular change had taken place 
in the atmosphere: vague rosy tints, 
mingled with violet, succeeded to the 
azure light of the moon; the heavens 
grew light in the east; day was appar- 
ently about to dawn. Octavio took 
out his watch, and touched the spring: 
it struck twelve times. He listened, ” 
and touched it again; and, as before, 
it struck twelve. It was certainly mid- 
night ; but still the light grew brighter, 
and the moon disappeared, — the sun 
was up. 

Then Octavio, who began to lose all 
idea of time, was convinced that he 
was not walking in a dead Pompeii, but 
in a living Pompeii, youthful, complete, 
and upon which the torrents of boiling 
lava had not rushed. 

This was proved to him; for a man, 
clothed in the ancient costume of Pom- 
peii, came out of a neighboring house. 
This man wore his hair short, and had 
no beard. A tunic of a brown color, 
and a gray mantle (the ends of which 
were held back so as not to retard his 
movements), constituted his dress. He 
walked rapidly, and passed by Octavio 
without seeing him. A basket made of 
cords hung on his arm, and he went 
towards the Forum Nundinarium: it 
was a slave going to market. There 
could be no mistake. 
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The sound of wheels caught his ear ; 
and a cart drawn by white oxen, and 
loaded with vegetables, passed through 
the streets. By its side walked an ox- 
driver, with naked legs browned by the 
sun, with sandals on his feet, and 
clothed in a kind of a shirt with a belt 
round the waist. He wore a conical 
straw hat; its point thrown behind the 
neck, and fastened by a button. His 
head was of a type unheard of to-day : 
his low forehead covered with hard 
bunches, his hair crisp and black, his 
nose straight, his eyes calm as those of 
an ox ; and his neck like that of a Her- 
cules. He touched the oxen gravely with 
his stick, with a pose which would have 
put Ingres into an ecstasy of delight. 

The ox-driver saw Octavio, and 
seemed surprised ; but he went on his 
way. Once he turned his head; but, 
finding no explanation for the strange 
appearance, he plodded steadily on, too 
stupid to examine more closely. 

Some peasants passed also, driving 
before them asses loaded with wine. 
They were as different from the peas- 
ants of to-day as black is from white. 

Gradually the streets became filled 
with people. Octavio’s feelings had 
changed. Just now he had been a 
prey to an unknown fear amongst the 
shadows and spectres, but his vague 
terror was changed to stupefaction: 
he could no longer doubt the evidence 
of his senses, but nevertheless what he 
saw was perfectly incredible. Hardly 
convinced, he tried by noticing the 
smallest details to prove to himself that 
he was not the victim of an hallucina- 
tion. These were not phantoms which 
walked by him, for the sun shone upon 
them, and made their reality undenia- 
ble; and their shadows, elongated by 
the height of the sun, were thrown upon 
the walls and sidewalks. 
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Octavio did not understand what was 
happening to him, but still was filled 
with delight to see one of his most 
cherished dreams fulfilled. He resisted 
no longer, and gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of it, without pretending to 
account for it. He said to himself that 
since, by the aid of some mysterious 
power, he was allowed to live in a cen- 
tury which had long disappeared, he 
would not lose time by seeking for a 
solution of an incomprehensible prob- 


_ lem; and he continued bravely on his 


way, looking to right and left at this 
spectacle, so old and so new for him. 
But to what epoch in the life of Pom- 
peii was he translated? An inscription 
upon a wall told him the name of the 
public personages, and he saw that it 
was at the beginning of the reign of 
Titus; that is, in the beginning of the 
year 79 of our era. A sudden idea 
crossed Octvaio’s mind: the woman 
whose imprint he had fallen in love 
with at Naples must have lived at this 
time, since the eruption of Vesuvius, 
in which she had perished, was on the 
24th of August of this same year; he 
might then find her, see her, speak to 
her. The insane desire that the sight 
of this lava cast had caused him would 
be perhaps satisfied, for nothing could 
be impossible to a love which had 
caused the centuries to roll back. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through Octavio’s mind, some beautiful 
young girls passed on their way to the 
fountain, supporting urns upon their 
heads with the tips of their white fin- 
gers. Some patricians, with white togas 
bordered with purple bands, followed 
by their clients, went towards the forum. 
Buyers pressed around the stalls, each 
stall having its proper design in sculp- 
ture or painting. 

While walking along the sidewalks 
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which bordered every street in Pom- 
peii, Octavio found himself face to face 
with a handsome young man of his own 
age, dressed in a saffron-colored tunic, 
and wearing a mantle of white wool, soft 
as cashmere. The sight of Octavio, 
with his frightful modern hat, wearing a 
black coat, and his legs imprisoned in 
pantaloons, his feet pinched into tight 
boots, appeared to surprise the young 
Pompeiian, as a wild Indian would sur- 
prise us upon the boulevard with his 
plumes. But, as he was a well-bred 
young man, he did not burst into laugh- 
ter ; but taking pity upon Octavio, whom 
he thought a poor barbarian, he said to 
him in a voice accentuated and soft, — 
** Advena salve.” 


Nothing was more natural than that 
an inhabitant of Pompeii under the 
Emperor Titus, very powerful and very 


august, should express himself in Latin ; 
but Octavio trembled at hearing this 
dead language in a living mouth. 
Then he congratulated himself for hav- 
ing studied it so thoroughly. The 
Latin taught at the university served 
him on this occasion ; and, recalling his 
knowledge of the classics, he replied to 
the salutation of the Pompeiian, in the 
style of de viris illustribus and of selee- 
tee profanis, in a manner sufficiently 
intelligible, but with a Parisian accent 
which caused the young man to smile. 

“ Perhaps it will be easier for you to 
speak Greek,” said the Pompeiian: “I 
know that language, for I studied at 
Athens.” 

“T know still less of Greek than of 
Latin,” replied Octavio: “I am from 
the country of the Gauls, — from Paris.” 

“T know of that country. My grand- 
father fought there under Julius Cesar. 
But what a strange costume you wear ! 
The Gauls whom I have seen at Rome 
were not dressed like you.” 
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Octavio undertook to explain to the 
young man that twenty centuries had 
rolled past since the conquest of the 
Gauls by Julius Cesar, and that the 
styles had changed : but he got in over 
his head in his Latin; and, to tell the 
truth, it was no difficult work to do so. 

“T am called Rufus Holconius, and 
my house is yours,” said the young 
man, “unless you prefer the liberty of 
the tavern. They would treat you well 
at the inn of Albinus, near the gate of 
the fausourg Augustus Felix, and at the 
tavern of Sarimus, son of Publius, near 
the second tower ; but, if you wish, I will 
serve as your guide in this town, which is 
perhaps slightly unknown to you. You 
please me, young barbarian, although 
you have tried to play upou my cre- 
dulity by pretending that the Emperor 
Titus, who is reigning to-day, died two 
thousand years ago ; and that the Naza- 
rene, whose infamous followers, covered 
with pitch, have lighted the gardens of 
Nero, rules single and alone in the de- 
serted heavens from whence the gods 
have fallen. By Pollux!” cried he, 
casting his eye upon an_ inscription 
written at the corner of a street, “ you 
arrive at a good time: they play Plau- 
tus’s ‘Casina’ at the theatre to-day. It 
is a curious comedy, which will amuse 
you, although you will only compre- 
hend the pantomime. This is the time 
for it to begin: I will take you into the 
seats reserved for strangers.” 

And Rufus Holconius turned towards 
the little shédtre-comigue, which the 
three friends had seen during the day. 

The Frenchman and the citizen of 
Pompeii went along the street called la 
Fontaine d’Abondance, passing by the 
temple of Isis, the school of statuary, 
and entered the Odeon, or “édrre- 
comique, by a lateral entrance. Thanks 
to the recommendation of Holconius, 
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Octavio was placed near the prosceni- 
um. All eyes were turned towards him 
with a wondering curiosity, and a wave 
of audible laughter passed over the 
house. 

The play had not yet commenced. 
Octavio looked around him. The semi- 
circular rows of seats ended on each 
side by a magnificent lion’s paw sculp- 
tured from Vesuvian lava; in front of 
this was an open space corresponding 
to our parterre, and paved with mosaics 
of Greek marble ; a longer row of seats 
extended in the rear; and four stair- 
ways, corresponding to the entrances, 
ascended to the highest seats, dividing 
them into four sections. The specta- 
tors were furnished with programmes 
made of little leaves of ivory, and bear- 
ing the title of the piece, the name of 
the author, and each having the num- 
ber and position of the seat which the 
holder was to occupy upon it. The 
judges, nobles, married men, young 
men, soldiers (whose casques of bronze 
glittered in the light), occupied sepa- 
rate rows. 

It was a beautiful sight to see those 
elegant togas and fine mantles filling 
the first rows, and contrasting with the 
varied costumes of the women ranged 
behind, and the gray capes of the 
common people sitting in the back 
rows, near the columns which supported 
the roof, and through which the in- 
tensely blue heaven could be seen. A 
fine mist of perfumed water fell from 
the frieze in imperceptible drops, and 
perfumed the air which it refreshed. 
Octavio thought of the hot, ill-smelling 
interiors of our theatres, so uncom- 
fortable that they become places of 
torture ; and it occurred to him that 
civilization had not progressed much. 

The curtain, sustained by a transverse 
beam, was lost in the depths of the 
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orchestra. The musicians came into 
their stalls; and the “prologue” ap- 
peared, grotesquely clothed, and with 
his head covered by an immense mask. 

After having saluted the audience, 
he began a ridiculous argumentation. 
“The old pieces,” said he, “were like 
wine which grew better with years ; and 
‘ Casina,’ dear to the old ones, ought not 
to be less so to the young. All could 
take pleasure in it, —the old because 
they knew it, and the young because 
they did not know it. The piece had 
been, moreover, put on with care ; and 
one must listen with a soul free from 
all anxiety, without thinking of one’s 
debts nor of one’s creditors, for they 
cannot arrest at the theatre. This was 
to be a happy day, and the halcyons 
hovered over the theatre.” Then he 
gave an analysis of the play which they 
were about to give, with a detail which 
proved that surprise did not enter into 
the Roman idea of enjoyment at the 
theatre. He told how the old Stalino, 
in love with his beautiful slave Casina, 
wishes to marry her to his farmer, 
Omlympio, a weak man, whom he will 
replace on the wedding night; and 
how Lycostra, the wife of Stalino, in 
order to prevent the luxury of her vi- 
cious husband, wants to unite Casina 
to the riding-master, Chalinus, with 
the idea of favoring the love of her 
sons ; and the manner in which Stalino, 
mystified, takes a young slave disguised 
for Casina, who marries the young rid- 
ing-master, whom she loves, and by 
whom she is beloved. 

The young Frenchman looked dis- 
tractedly at the actors, with their masks 
with bronze mouths. The slaves ran 
here and there, to represent haste ; the 
old wagged their heads, and held out 
their trembling hands; the matrons, 
with high voices and disdainful airs, 
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looked important, and quarrelled with 
their husbands, to the great amusement 
of the audience. All the characters 
entered and went out by three doors 
in the wall at the back, and communi- 
cating with the dressing-rooms of the 
actors. Stalino’s house was at one cor- 
ner of the stage, and that of Alcesimus 
facing it. These scenes, though very 
well painted, were rather representa- 
tions of places than places themselves. 

When the bridal train accompanying 
the false Casina entered, an immense 
burst of laughter greeted them, and 
thunders of applause shook the theatre ; 
but Octavio neither saw nor heard. 

In the procession of women he saw 
a creature of marvellous beauty. From 
this moment the charming beings who 
had attracted his eye were eclipsed like 
the stars before Phoebe: all vanished, 
all disappeared, as in a dream; a mist 
hid the people in front of him, and the 
voices of the actors seemed lost in the 
distance. 

He had been struck as by an electric 
shock ; and, when the woman looked 
towards him, he felt as though his heart 
would leap out of his breast. 

She was dark and pale. Her waving 
hair was black as night, and was raised 
slightly over the temples in the Greek 
style ; and under her beautiful brows 
there shone two wonderful eyes, dark 
and sombre, yet soft, filled with an in- 
definable expression. Her mouth, dis- 
dainfully arched at the corners, showed 
two beautiful red lips against the white 
of the mask: her neck had those per- 
fectly pure lines only seen now in statu- 
ary. Her arms were naked to the 
shoulder ; and over her proud breast 
there hung down her tunic of a rose 
mauve, falling in two folds which might 
have been chiselled in the marble of 
Phidias or Cleiomene. 
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The sight of this perfect throat, with 
its pure lines, startled Octavio: ic 
seemed to him that this form would fit 
exactly into the mould he had seen at 
Naples, and a voice from his heart told 
him that this was the woman stifled by 
the cinders and ashes of Vesuvius at 
the villa of Arrius Diomedes. By what 
miracle came she there, living, taking 
part in the comedy? He sought for 
no explanation ; besides, how came he 
there himself? He accepted her pres- 
ence, as in a dream one submits to the 
intervention of dead persons, who act 
as though they were alive; and his 
emotion would not permit him to reason. 
For him the wheel of time had left its 
rut. He found himself face to face 
with his dream, his vision, one of the 
most impossible of dreams, a child’s 
wish. His life was filled with joy at a 
single blow. 

While looking at this being, so cold 
yet so ardent, so dead and yet full of 
life, he felt that here before him was 
his first and last love, —his cup of 
supreme happiness was full. He saw 
the memory of all those with whom he 
had thought himself in love vanish like 
shadows, and his soul was free from 
every thing of the past. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful Pompeiian, 
leaning her chin upon her hand, looked 
at Octavio, while pretending to be oc- 
cupied with the performance, with a 
soft, deep glance ; and this glance was 
piercing and burning as a ball of fire. 
Then she whispered in the ear of a girl 
seated at her side. The comedy was 
finished: the crowd left by the en- 
trances. Octavio, disdaining the kind 
offices of Holconius, entered the 
first passageway that presented itself. 
Hardly had he reached the door when 
a hand was placed upon his shoulder, 
and a female voice said to him in a 
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low tone, but so that he did not lose 
a word, — 

“T am Tyche Novoleja, companion 
of the pleasures of Arria Marcella, 
daughter of Arrius Diomedes. My 
mistress loves you ; follow me!” 

Arria Marcella had just stepped into 
her litter, carried by four slaves naked 
to the waist, their bronze skins glitter- 
ing inthesun. The curtain of the litter 
was open ; and a white hand, glittering 
with rings, made a sign to Octavio, as 
if to confirm the words of her maid. 
The purple curtain fell, and the litter 
went on its way. 

Tyche conducted Octavio by short 
cuts and alleys, crossing the streets by 
stepping lightly upon the pieces of 
stone which connected the sidewalks, 
and between which were the ruts for 
carriage-wheels. Octavio noticed that 
they traversed some quarters of Pom- 
peii that modern people have not dis- 
covered, and which were consequently 
unknown to him. This strange circum- 
stance, among so many others, did not 
astonish him. He had decided to be 
astonished at nothing. In all this phan- 
tasmagoria, which would have driven an 
antiquary wild with happiness, he saw 
only the black and profound eye of 
Arria Marcella, and the superb throat 
victorious over the centuries, and which 
even destruction wanted to preserve. 
They arrived at a door, which opened 
and closed quickly after their entrance ; 
and Octavio found himself in a court 
surrounded by columns of marble of 
the Ionic order, painted half their height 
of a lively yellow color, and the capital 
relieved by red and blue ornaments. 
A garland of birthwort suspended its 
large leaves, in the form of a heart, from 
the summit; and near a basin sur- 
rounded by plants, a flaming rose was 
held by a sculptured paw. 
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The walls were made of fancifully 
decorated panels. Octavio noticed all 
the details with a glance; for Tyche 
put him into the hands of some slaves, 
who carried him into a thermal bath, in 
spite of his impatience. After having 
passed through the different degrees of 
vaporized heat, being rubbed with a 
flesh brush, then washed in perfumed 
oils and cosmetics, he was clothed in a 
white tunic, and found Tyche at the 
opposite door waiting for him. She 
took his hand, and led him into an- 
other richly decorated room. 

Upon the ceiling were paintings, ex- 
ceedingly pure in design, of a richness 
of color, and freedom of touch, which 
belong to the hand of a master and not 
of a simple decorator; a frieze com- 
posed of stags, hares, and birds play- 
ing among foliage extended above a 
border of marble; the mosaic pave- 
ment, marvellously done, — perhaps by 
Sosimus of Pergame, — represented fig- 
ures in relief, executed with a skill that 
rendered them lifelike. 

At the rear of the room, upon a di- 
van or bed, Arria Marcella was stretched 
in a position which recalled the woman 
in bed, by Phidias, upon the front of 
the Parthenon. Herstockings, embroi- 
dered with pearls, lay at the foot of the 
bed; and her beautiful naked foot, 
whiter than snow or marble, peeped 
out from under a light coverlid of white 
linen of the finest quality. 

Two earrings made of strung pearls 
lay along her pale cheeks; a collar 
of balls of gold, with pear-shaped pen- 
dants, hung over her breast, left half 
uncovered by the negligently arranged 
folds of a light straw-colored hand- 
kerchief, with a Greek border of black ; 
a band of black and gold held her 
ebony-black hair in place (for she had 
changed her costume on returning from 
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the theatre) ; and around her arm, like 
the asp around the arm of Cleopatra, 
was coiled several times a golden ser- 
pent, with eyes of precious stones. 

A little table supported by griffins, 
incrusted with gold, silver, and ivory, 
was at the foot of the bed; and upon 
it were confections in little plates of 
silver and gold. These plates were 
ornamented with precious paintings. 

Every thing indicated that all was 
prepared for a husband or lover: fresh 
flowers filled the air with their perfume, 
and vessels laden with wine were placed 
in urns heaped with snow. 

Arria Marcella signed to Octavio to 
sit down beside her on the divan, and 
to partake of the repast. The young 
man, half crazed by surprise and love, 
took at hazard some mouthfuls from 
the plates which the small Asiatic slaves 
with white hair held up to him. Arria 
did not eat ; but she sipped continually 
from a vase of opal tint, filled with 
wine of a deep purple color. As she 
drank, a hardly perceptible rose tint 
spread itself over her pale face from 
her heart, which had not beaten for so 
many years. Meanwhile, her naked arm, 
which Octavio slightly touched in rais- 
ing his glass, was cold as marble. 

“Oh! when you stopped at Studij 
to contemplate the piece of hardened 
lava which preserved my form,” said 
Arria Marcella, turning her long, deep 
glance upon Octavio, “ and which caused 
your soul to ardently wish for me, I 
felt it in this world in which my soul 
floats invisible to human eyes. Faith 
made God, and love made woman. 
One is really dead, only when she is no 
longer loved. Your love has given me 
life: the powerful evocation of your 
heart has spanned the distance which 
separated us. 

“In fact, nothing dies,” she con- 
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tinued ; “every thing exists forever: 
no power can destroy that which once 
exists. All action, all words, all forms, 
all thoughts, fall into the universal ocean 
of things, and make circles, which go 
on growing larger to the confines of 
eternity. Material forms disappear only 
for the gross eye ; and the spirits, which 
are detached, people the Infinite. Paris 
is still charming Helen in the unknown 
regions of space. Cleopatra’s galley 
still spreads its silken sails upon the 
azure of an ideal Cyanus. Some pas- 
sionate and powerful natures have been 
able to call back the centuries appar- 
ently gone, and give life to people dead 
for all eternity. Faust had for his mis- 
tress the daughter of Tyndare, and has 
led her to his Gothic chateau at the 
bottom of the mysterious abyss of 
Hades. Octavio has now come to live 
an hour under the reign of Titus, and 
make love to Arria Marcella, daughter 
of Arrius Diomedes, at this moment 
lying near him upon an antique bed in 
a town destroyed for all the rest of the 
world.” 

“T was disgusted with all women,” 
said Octavio, “and all things common, 
and it was for you whom I waited ; and 
this memento, preserved by the curi- 
osity of man, has by its secret magnet- 
ism put me in communication with 
your soul. I do not know whether you 
are a dream or a reality, a phantom or 
a woman ; whether, like Ixion, I press 
a cloud to my breast; or whether I am 
the victim of sorcery: but I do know 
that you will be my first and my last 
love.” 

“ May Eros, son of Aphrodite, hear 
your promise !” said Arria, resting her 
head upon his shoulder with a passion- 
ate gesture. “ Hold me to your young 
breast ; breathe upon me with your hot, 
sweet breath: I am cold from being 
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so long without love.” And Octavio 
pressed this beautiful creature to his 
heart, and kissed her lips: the softness 
of this beautiful flesh could be felt 
through his tunic. The band which 
detained her hair became unloosed, 
and her ebon locks spread themselves 
like a black sea over her lover. 

The slaves had carried away the 
table. There was nothing to be heard 
except the soft murmur of their own 
voices, mingled with the tinkling of fall- 
ing water from the fountain. The little 
slaves, familiar with these loving scenes, 
pirouetted upon the mosaic pavement. 

Suddenly the fortiére was pushed 
back ; and an old man of severe coun- 
tenance, in an ample mantle, stood in 
the entrance. His gray beard was sep- 


arated into two points like the Naza- 
rene’s, and his face was seamed and 
lined ; a little cross of black wood hung 


from his neck, and left no doubt as to 
his belief: he belonged to the sect, 
quite recent at that time, called the 
“ Disciples of Christ.” 

Upon seeing him, Arria Marcella 
seemed covered with confusion, and 
hid her face under the folds of her 
mantle, like a bird who puts his head 
under his wing when he sees an enemy 
whom he cannot avoid; while Octavio 
leaned upon his elbow, and looked fix- 
edly at the scowling personage who 
entered so brusquely upon them. 

‘ Arria, Arria!” said the stern-look- 
ing man in a tone of reproach, “ was 
your life not sufficient for your misbe- 
haviors, and must your infamous loves 
encroach upon the centuries which do 
not belong to you? Can you not leave 
the living in theirsphere? Has not your 
body had time to cool since the day 
in which you died, without repenting, 
under the ashes of the volcano? Your 
two thousand years of death have not 
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calmed you; and your voracious arms 
draw.to your cold breast, from which 
your heart has disappeared, the poor 
insane beings intoxicated by your phil- 
tres.” 

“Pardon, my father: do not crush 
me in the name of this gloomy religion 
in which I never believed. I believe in 
our ancient gods, who loved life, youth, 
beauty, pleasure. Do not send me 
back into the shades. Leave me to 
enjoy this life which love has given to 
me.” 

“ Be quiet, impious girl! Do not 
speak to me of your gods, who are 
really demons. Leave this young man, 
enchained by your affections, by your 
seductions ; do not hold him longer 
outside the realms of his life, of which 
God has fixed the bounds; return to 
your paganism, to your Asiatic lovers, 
Roman or Greek.— Young Christian, 
abandon this phantom, who would seem 
more hideous to you than Empouse 
and Phorkyas if you could see her as 
she is.” 

Octavio, cold and frigid with horror, 
tried to speak; but the words would 
not leave his lips. 

“Will you obey me, Arria?” cried 
the old man imperiously. 

“No, never!” replied Arria, her 
eyes flashing ; and with dilated nostrils 
and trembling lips, she threw her arms 
around Octavio, and pressed him to 
her cold breast. Her furious beauty, 
exasperated by the struggle, seemed 
almost supernatural at this supreme 
moment, as though to leave her young 
lover an ineffaceable souvenir of her 
presence. 

“Come, unhappy girl,” replied the 
old man, “I must use stronger means, 
and show this fascinated boy that you 
are but a phantom, a shadow ;” and he 
pronounced in a commanding voice a 
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formula which caused the tender red 
tint which the rich wine had brought 
to Arria’s cheeks to disappear. 

At this moment the clock of one of 
the distant villages by the sea struck 
the “ Angelus.” 

At this sound, a sigh of agony broke 
from the lips of the young woman. 
Octavio felt the arms which held him 
relax; the draperies which she wore, 
and which covered her, sunk in as 
though that which they enclosed had 
disappeared ; and the unhappy young 
man saw nothing by his side but a 
handful of ashes mingled with hard- 
ened bones, among which shone the 
bracelets and golden jewels, crushed 
out of shape, as you may see them to- 
day at the museum at Naples. 

A terrible cry broke from his lips, 
and he lost consciousness. 

The old man had disappeared. The 
sun rose ; and the room, just now filled 
with so much magnificence and beauty, 
was nothing but a confused ruin. 

After having slept off the effect of 
the wine, Max and Fabio awoke; and 
their first thought was to call their com- 
panion, whose chamber was near their 
own. Octavio did not reply, for good 
reasons. Fabio and Max, receiving no 
answer, entered his room, and saw that 
his bed had not been slept in. 

“He must have slept upon a chair,” 
said Fabio, “not being able to undress 
himself, — he can’t stand much wine, 
our dear Octavio, — then he went out 
early, to walk off the effects.” 

“ But,” said Max, “he drank hardly 
any thing. This seems very strange to 
me : let’s look him up.” 

The two friends, aided by the hotel- 
keeper, searched every street, alley, 
and archway ; entered into all the odd 
houses in which they thought Octavio 
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might have strayed to copy a painting 
or an inscription; and at last found 
him stretched out, unconscious, upon 
the mosaic floor of a half-ruined cham- 
ber. They found great difficulty in 
awaking him; and, when at last they 
succeeded, he would give no explana- 
tion of how he came there, except that 
he had a fancy to see Pompeii by moon- 
light, and that he had been overcome 
by dizziness probably, and had fallen 
where they found him. 

The little party returned to Naples 
as they had come; and that evening, 
in their box at San Carlo, Max and 
Fabio witnessed with more delight than 
ever the pirouettes of two twin-sisters 
of the ballet. Octavio, with a pale face 
and troubled brow, looked at the panto- 
mime and the jugglery which followed 
as though he did not much doubt its 
reality after the adventures of the pre- 
vious night. He had hardly come to 
himself yet. 

From this time Octavio was a prey 
to a mournful melancholy, which the 
good humor and jests of his friends 
aggravated rather than soothed: the 
memory of Arria Marcella pursued him 
night and day, and the sad ending of 
his strange adventure had not destroyed 
its charm. 

He could not keep away, and secretly 
returned to Pompeii, and walked as be- 
fore among the ruins, by the light of the 
moon, with a palpitating heart, filled with 
a wild hope ; but the vision, or whatever 
it may have been, did not return. He 
saw only the lizards scurrying over the 
stones; he heard only the cries of 
the night-birds; he met no more his 
friend Rufus Holconius ; Tyche did not 
come, and lead him by the hand; Arria 
Marcella obstinately refused to rise 
from her ashes. 

At last despairing, with good cause, 
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Octavio married a young and charming 
English girl, who adores him. He is 
perfection, his wife thinks; but Ellen, 
with that instinct which nothing can 
escape, feels that there is something 
wrong with her husband. But what? 
Her most careful watching 
nothing. 


reveals 
Octavio does not visit any 
actress ; in society he takes hardly any 
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notice of women ; he even replied very 
coolly to the marked advances of a 
Russian princess, celebrated for beauty 
and coquetry. His secret drawer, 
opened during his absence, revealed 
no proof of infidelity to the suspicious 
Ellen. But how could she be jealous 
of Arria Marcella, daughter of Arrius 
Diomedes ? 
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“Mr. Howells, in this the latest of his 
completed stories, paints life in Florence 
with a truthfulness begot of long acquaint- 


ance with the localities he is describing, and 


with that literary skill for which he is justly 


celebrated.” 


NEXT week will appear the new “ Artistic 
Homes: Inthe City and Country.” By Albert 
W. Fuller, Architect. 


vised, enlarged, and improved.) 


(Fourth edition, re- 
This rich 
new edition will have 76 full-page illustra- 
tions, many of which are from gelatine, sup- 
planting designs discarded from the earlier 
editions. There will also be one handsome 
$3.50). It is doubtful 
whether any of the numerous books of 


similar purport have succeeded so richly and 


colored plate (folio, 


steadily as Fuller’s “ Artistic Homes.” 


Tue Cambridge “ Tribune ” says of Low- 
ell’s CHozOn (illustrated and richly bound, 
8vo, $5.00) : — 

“Mr. Lowell’s book is one of rare interest 
and value. He has seen that which is wholly 
novel; and he tells his story with delightful 
relish, evidently enjoying the telling as well 
He begins 
with a vivid monograph on the myths and 


as the rest of us do the reading. 


traditions of the far-off East, and the geog- 
raphy of the peninsula. He then gives an 
amusing description of the journey from his 
landing-place in Korea up to Séul, the capital 


of the country, and adds scores of episodes 
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of his life in that great city, — diverting, 
pathetic, and all full of quaintness and origi- 
nality. The book is rich in allusions to the 
architecture, costumes, government, super- 
stitions, landscape-gardening, and other inter- 
esting features of the Korean people, set 
forth with scientific precision and literary 
grace, yet without undue obtrusion of the 
The book is full of 


quotable passages, describing the customs 


author’s personality. 


and oddities of the people, and giving many 
enticing glimpses of beautiful scenery and 
enjoyable experiences.” 


AN admirable suggestion to architects and 
persons interested in interior decoration is 
contained in the following paragraphs from 
the “Scientific American” referring to Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Moree’s “ Japanese Homes, 
and their Surroundings ” (300 illustrations, 
8vo, $5.00): — 

“ For cultivated people of small means, 
desiring to build for themselves, and having 
tastes which lead them to take pleasure in 
beantifying their homes and surroundings 
where this can be done in an inexpensive way, 
we know of no other publication so brimful 
of suggestion and valuable information as 
is this handsome and profusely illustrated 
volume. We do not mean, in saying this, to 
have any one infer that the book is not equal- 
ly well worth the attention of those who can 
build brownstone houses, or of the architects 
who design the most costly residences ; for, of 
the latter structures, too many are wanting in 
many of the essentials to comfortable living, 
that are generally found in less pretentious 
buildings. But the conditions of life in Japan, 
and the genius of its people, are such, that we 
often find in their work the development of 
an exquisite taste that makes the commonest 
articles they produce a source of constant 
pleasure. How this taste and Japanese con- 
structive ingenuity are manifested in their 
residences, in those of the humblest as well 
as those of the higher classes, the work of 
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Professor Morse points out in ample detail, 
and in most attractive style.” 


THE “ Hartford Courant ” speaks thus of 
the new novel (“Two College Girls,” by 
Helen Dawes Brown, $1.50) :— 

“*Two College Girls’ must be pronounced 
a decidedly successful story. Edna Howe of 
New England, and Rosamond Mills of Chi- 
cago, are the ¢wo girls of the tale, but 
around them, in the college life, are grouped 
others who are only a little less important 
and interesting; and their individual charac- 
ters are sketched with a firm, sure, skilful 
hand. In the first chapter we are introduced 
to a family gathering in a New-England 
village, in the home of Edna Howe, at which 
uncle Lemuel and aunt Almira and uncle 
Ira and all the relations*discuss the matter of 
Edna’s going to college. And we know not 
where to look for a more faithful description 
of such ascene. But Edna goes to college; 
and from the day of examination to the day 
of graduation, her life there, interwoven with 
the lives of her mates and teachers, is one 
whose story will be read with eager delight. 
It is a delightful story, not in the least frivo- 
lous or superficial, but true to the life, and 


wrought out with ease, grace, and power.” 


THE “ Scotsman” (of Edinburgh), which is 
probably the most influential journal in Scot- 
land, thus praises Percival Lowell’s “ Chosén: 
The Land of the Morning Calm” (Korea) :— 


“‘ In his capacity of Foreign Secretary and 
Counsellor to the Korean Special Mission, 
he had exceptional opportunities afforded to 
him of studying the structure of Korean 
society, from the court life down to the low- 
est strata; and these he has turned to excel- 
lent account. Specially interesting are the 
chapters on the origin, characteristics, and 
tendencies of Korean art, science, and phi- 
losophy.” 


Professor Edward S. Morse’s admirable 
“ Japanese Homes and their Surroundings ” 
is thus commented upon (in a three-column 
review) by the “ London Building News: ” — 
“Mr. Morse’s very interesting and instruc- 
tive work is the only reliable guide to the 


architecture of Japan we have seen.” 


“ Edge-Tools of Speech” is one of the 
best books of quotations in the language. It 
was a happy thought that prompted that 
industrious, graceful, and talented man of 
letters, Mr. M. M. Ballou, to prepare such a 
work. It is indispensable in the library and 
at the office. The book is handsomely issued 
by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 


THE covers of Isaac Henderson's novel 
of Roman Life, “The Prelate,” are embel- 
lished with original and striking designs by 
Elihu Vedder, who is an intimate friend of 
Henderson. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





BOOK NOTICKES. 


Tur GOLDEN WEST; AS SEEN BY THE RIDG- 
way CLus. By Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price $1.75. In this charming 
pook of travel the author departs from the conven- 
tional track which has been trodden so deep and 
hard by those who have written in past years for 
the entertainment of juvenile stay-at-homes, and 
instead of having one object in view, she has had 
two—to entertain and to teach. The Club whose 


experiences are narrated is made up of the Ridg- | 


way family—father and mother, Winthrop and 
Lois, thirteen and fifteen years old respectively; 
Archie, Patty and the baby; Aunt Penelope Larned, 
and two young friends of the family — Miss Bettine 
Martin and her brother Dudley. Mr. Ridgway, a 
merchant of means, is suffering from nervous pros- 
tration and weak lungs, and the family physician 
insists that he shall drop all business at once and 
go to Southern California for a few weeks. At first 
he objects, but, the doctor insisting, he finally con- 
sents, and the party is speedily formed. Aunt Pen- 
elope is the ‘‘ guide, councillor and friend of the 
family,” and after the start is fairly made, brings or- 
der out of chaos by getting the members agreeably 
distributed in the Pullman, and giving them some- 
thing to think of. Her plan is to form aclub for 
the purpose of making a special study of the route 
to be passed over, each one jotting down in a note- 
book the various bits of information they can pick 
up, or remember from their reading, regarding the 
various cities, towns and States through which they 
pass. An hour each day is to be devoted to com- 
paring notes and discussing what has been written. 
As she explains: 

In the first place, as we cross into a new State, 
It is something like entering another world. The 
people may apparently be just like us, the manners 
and customs the same, the climate very similar, 
and the progress of civilization just as advanced; 
still, we must bear in mind that all the circum- 
stances concerning the founding of that State may 
have been wholly different. We must also remem- 
ber that just as each person in a family is distinct 
from every other member of the family, so has ev- 
ery State in the Union each its individual charac- 
teristics, its resources, its capabilities and its power 
for influence. And so we approach it respectfully, 
as a new world, and we gather up every bit of in- 
formation we can about it before we step in to pos- 
sess the land. 

The first Clu» hour is held on the train between 


| Boston and New York, and the plan explained. 


| The next morning finds the party on the way to 
Philadelphia, and that city furnishes the topic for 
| the day’s discussion, with a talk by aunt Pen about 
the railroad system of Pennsylvania. From Phila- 
delphia the route lies through Pittsburg, where 
they stop over night, and learn a great deal about 
the smoky city; then on to Indianapolis, where a 
Sunday stop-over is made; then to St. Louis, where 
the party make a hurried tour of the city —long 
enough to see most of the important poimts, how- 
|ever; from St. Louis they speed through Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and into California, bring- 
ing up at San Francisco. Here they unpacked their 
| trunks for a stay, if continual moving about, with 
excursions about the country, can be called stay- 
jing. Every day the Club held its meeting, and ev- 
| ery day its members had something new to tell and 
| something new to learn. The record of the jour- 
| ney is delightfully written, and to the young reader 
will be almost as interesting as the real journey it- 
| self. It is profusely illustrated, many of the illus- 
| trations having been made expressly for it. It is 
| bound in two styles—one in elegant cloth covers 
| and the other in boards, with handsome chromo de- 
| signs on the front and back. 

Up Hitt anp Down Date. By Laura D. Nich- 
ols. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.25. 
Hundreds of readers will remember those two 
charming books, Overhead and Underfoot, which 
give under the guise of fascinating stories a deai 
of real practical instruction in astronomy and 
geology. The volume whose title prefaces this 
notice is the third of this series, and from the 
pen of the same author. It has been written 
with the same intent as the others—to en- 
tertain, and at the same time to teach. It isa 
genuine out-of-door book, full of sunshine and 
air, and the children who read it will get close to 
the heart of nature. In one way it is a continua- 
tion of Underfoot, as some of the characters are 
the same, and the scene of the story is the de- 
lightful New Hampshire farm at Hickory Corners. 
The summer experiences of little Nellie Marlow 
on the farm, the acquaintances she makes, her 
rides and picnics, and walks, her conversations 
with Dave and Abner and Wealthy, what she sees 
and does and learns, all furnish a lively amount 
of material for the author who has worked it up 
in admirable shape. The book is delightful from 
cover to cover. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAY. 


It would require much more space than we have 
at command to quote all the kind and flattering 
things the press has said of the publications of D. 
And it is matter of just pride to 


Lothrop & Co. 
the publishers to feel that every word of it is de- 
served. 
ions from standard critical sources : 


Five Little Peppers and How The 
Grew. (MarGaret Sipney.) A charming little 
story of the home life of a poor but happy family, 
whose members, from the mother to the youngest 
child, are full of the spirit of helpfulness and of 
love for each other.— New England Farmer. 

The affection, happiness and goodwill prevailing 
among the members of the humble family living 
in the ‘little brown house,” as narrated by the 
author of this charming volume, cannot but have a 
beneficial influence on the disposition of every lit- 
tle reader.— Chicayo Evening Journal. 

Five Little Peppers and How They Grew is a 
good title, and no mistake, and Margaret Sidney 
has made a thoroughly readable and instructive 
story of which it is the name.— Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. ' 

Of all books for juvenile readers which crowd 
the counters of dealers this season, not one pos- 
sesses more of these peculiar qualities which go to 
make up a perfect story. It ought for the lesson 
it teaches, to be in the hands of every boy and girl 
in the country. It is finely illustrated and bound 
in handsome form, and it will find prominent place 
among the higher class of juvenile presentation 
books-the coming holiday season.— Boston Tran- 
script. 

A capital story for young 
Arqus. 

Magna Charta Stories. A real bright and 
healthy little volume, showing excellent taste and 
judgment on the part of the editor and compiler. 
—Philadelphia Times. 

These stories will, we doubt not, be found stim- 
ulative of a love of history, which is the chief de- 
sign of the author. It contains a great deal ina 
small compass.— Cincinnati Farmer. 

The style of each narrative is picturesque and 
easy, and all may read these pages with pleasure 
and profit.— Christian Advocate. 

Boy Life in the United States Navy. 
This is a right wholesome story of a Maine boy 
who enlisted for service on the United States train- 
ing ships. The book gives a clear and full account 
of the rules, usages, and course of study and dis- 
cipline in this department of the naval service. It 
depicts in a lively way life on a man-of-war and 
contains much information regarding other lands. 
Boys are sure to read such a book as this, and to 
read this book can have no influence but for good. 
— Maine Sunday-School Reporter. 


The entire account is a very interesting one, but 
we are especially pleased with the information im- 
parted as to the character of instruction given the 
boys entering the United States naval training 
service. In this book that is so fully explained 
that every reader need have no question to ask in 
relation thereto. It tells just how far one can re- 
ceive promotion in this line of the service. Itisa 


readers.— Eastern 


Below are appended some of these opin- 





Cee 
very interesting book and one with which boys 
will be especially delighted.— Boston Sports ang 
Pastimes. 

Very graphically told, and the boy who reads jt 
gets a clear and actual idea what a boy must go 
through on board a man-of-war before he cap 
graduate as an *‘ able-bodied seaman.” The writer 
shows a thorough acquaintance with everything op 
board ship, even to the minutest details.— Cape 
Ann Advertiser. 

Told in a manner to enlist the sympathy and ad- 
miration of all boys, who, however, learn from 
the book that the life of a sailor is not all sunshine, 
— Brattleboro’ Lousehold. 


How We are Governed. (ANNA Laurens 
Dawes.) Although this book is written in a sim- 
ple and explicit manner intended for the com- 
prehension of young people, many who are not 
young would be greatly benefited by studying it. 
In short it is a political history, thorough and com. 
plete in its way, and one which should be read by 
every voter who is not already acquainted with the 
details of government.— Cleveland Leader. 

It would be an excellent text-book for our high 

schools and academies, as well as a very useful 
and attractive addition to the family library. It 
will refresh the mind of any reader, however ex- 
perienced he may be, and add to the clearness of 
his comprehension of the present processes of 
government, to read this comprehensive and ad- 
mirable treatise.— Zion's Herald. 
The specific merits of the book are the clear way 
in which the underlying principles upon which our 
government is founded are kept in view in explain- 
ing its form and laws, and the simplicity and 
familiar phraseology in which this information is 
conveyed. Young people —and old ones, too— 
can learn from Miss Dawes’ book what it means to 
be an American.— St. Paul Pioneer and Press. 
The whole style of the author is simple and help- 
ful, and the book ought to be welcome everywhere 
and preserved for frequent reconsideration. It is 
especially commended to young people and such as 
have not read the professional writers on the same 
subject.— Boston Beacon. : 
Wild Flowers and Where They Grow. 
(Amanpa B. Harris.) Just the book that every 
young person, or old person, too, for that matter, 
who is interested in wild flowers, should have in 
hand. It is not a text-book, neither is it an essay 
about flowers, but it is a bouquet itself, with bits 
of description, and the very information that one 
wants. Miss Harris’s style is fascinating, and 
there is a freshness in this book of the dew and the 
wind of springtime.— Chicayo Advance. 

It is a real pleasure to accompany Miss Harris in 

her rambles through fields and woods, where wild 

flowers grow, and the pleasure is heightened by 
the faithful illustrations contributed by Miss 

Humphrey.— Chicago Journal. 

China. (R. H. DovGras.) A good book, 

which cannot fail to do much good, as it is emi- 

nently suitable for popular circulation. The work 
is particularly well written, amply illustrated, and 
remarkably accurate. It ought to dispel forever 
the idle illusion that China is a barbarous country. 

— Boston Beacon. 

Like every book that comes from the press of D. 
Lothrop & Co. it is of a high order, paper and 
print superior, and a neat as well as useful addi- 

| tion to the library.— Elmira (N. Y.) Liusbandman 
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Alaska. (Miss R. Scipmore.) A well written | 


an! exceedingly interesting volume. Miss Scid- 
qore’s descriptions of the various places she 
yisited and the curious things she saw are vivid 
aud picturesque, and one can learn more of both 
from uct pages than from all the official reports | 
that have been published. It is a book that ought | 
to have 1 wide popularity. It is well illustrated | 
and contains a map reduced from the last general 
chart of Alaska published by the Coast Survey.— 
Lancaster (Ohio) Gazette. 


The author has a bright and pleasant style, and 
has the advantage of describing regions which are 
little known and ill understood. There are numer- 
ous illustrations. — Boston Journal. 

A pleasant book, well suited for popular circula- 
tion and a people’s library; thoroughly entertain- 
ing as well as instructive.— Boston Beacon. 


Dean Stanley with the Children. The 
beautiful book now in hand will make a good 
many children and young people familiar with the 
name and work of the good Dean of Westminster. 
— Chicago Standard. 

The sermons here given are full of exquisite 
tenderness, and form admirable models for dis- 
courses of like character. Canon Farrar says that 
there was not one sermon ever preached by Dean 
Stanley which did not contain at least some one 
bright, and fresh, and rememberable thing. Mrs. 
Humphrey’s sketch not only gives us an excellent 
idea of the man himself, but also tells us many in- 
teresting things about the great English public 
schools.— Zion’s Herald. 


In this charming book the author makes us feel 
the presence of that character so dear to all who 
know him — Arthur Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster. Even from his gentle childhood his life 
was devoted to Christian truth and Christian 
history, and this volume with its information con- 
cerning the illustrious dead, who lies in Westmin- 
ster, and its sermons to children is one that every 
Christian mother will delight to read with her 
boys.— Springfleld (Ill.) Register. 


An admirable gift book for young people is 
Mrs. Humphrey’s volume entitled Dean Stanley 
with the Children.— Boston Advertiser. 

The book has a singularly beautiful moral influ- 
ence which commends it to parents.— Boston 
Glohe. 

Every mother will pe glad to add this little book 
to the children’s library, for the record it contains 
of the life of a strong and noble character.— New 
Bedford Standard. 

It is in every sense a timely as well as excellent 
oa, to biographical literature.— Cleveland 

eader. 

Mrs. Humphrey’s book Dean Stanley with the 
Children, is a book so winsome that old and young 
readers cannot fail to find it fascinating.— Boston 
Traveller. 

The Pettibone Name. (Marcaret SIDNEY.) 
If the publishers had offered a prize for the bright- 
est, freshest and most entertaining picture of 
home that fiction could give, they could not have 
been more successful than in securing The Petti- 





bone Name, for the story is one that deserves a 
wide and enthusiastic popularity.— Hartford Cour- 
ant 


It is always a pleasure to read a well-written 
story of every-day life—one whose characters 
appear to be faithful types of humanity. Such is 
Lhe Pettibone Name.— Chicago Times. 

The story is written with great simplicity, but 
with many touches of pathos, and it is not often 
that Calvinism is made as touching and attractive 
as it is in some of the religious passages.— Boston 
Budget. 

Unless our judgment be at fault, The Pettibone 
Name will create a decided sensation in the world 
of fiction. It is sothoroughly free from weak and 
sickly sentiment, the characters are so dinely and 
sharply drawn, and the whole impression so good, 
that its success is beyond all question.— Lutheran 
Observer. 


The story is not only entertaining, but incidents 
of New England life and manners are wrought in, 
that will give the book more than a transient. 
interest.— Advance. 


‘* The Pettibone Name,’’ by Margaret Sidney, as 
a realistic picture of New England rural society, 
has the details of a photograph. Its pages are often: 
mirth provoking, and yet under them all runs a. 
current of sober meaning that is impressive. Sa-- 
mantha Scarritt and Dr. Pilcher are equal to Mrs. 
Stowe’s best New England delineations: and Bobby 
Jane is as thoroughly alive as they. Indeed, the 
whole characterization has crispiness and individu- 
ality, and is strong with the flavor of humanity.— 
Rural Home, Rochester, N. Y. 

** One of the finest pieces of American fiction.” 

Its two ministers are well drawn. Its village 
gossips are ‘‘ racy of the soil,’’ and in Judith Petti- 
bone, the Puritan woman with intense family pride 
and stern reticence of life, finds a fitting represent- 
ative.— Sun. 


How They Went to Europe. (MarGaREeT 
Sipney.) The story is illustrated anc well told, 
and is suggestive.— Herald and Presbyter. 


This is a charming fresh story of young girl- 
life, presented in Margaret Sidney’s most attract- 
ive style.— New Bedford Standard. 


Margaret Sidney is one of the best and brightest 
story writers we have. Her books are just such 
as we would place in the hands of every story-lov- 
ing boy or girl; pure, bright, fresh and interest- 
ing. How They Went to Europe is no exception 
to the standard maintained by her other works. 
In it a new and entirely practicable plan for inter- 
esting the young in profitable and stimulating 
mental culture is developed. The book is full of 
valuable and suggestive ideas, and, withal, is a 
very good story.— Presbyterian. 

If any author knows how to write for children, 
Margaret Sidney does. She can feel and sympa- 
thize with them; all that she writes about is- 
natural and real, and pervaded by such a spirit as- 
should eminently recommend it to Christian homes. 
— Southern Sun. 

This admirable littie volume has all the spright- 
liness and attractiveness of Mrs. Sidney’s other 
books, and this is saying a good deal in the way of 
praise. Although written primarily for the younger 
class of readers, it will have an equal charm for 
the older folks.— Christian Advocate. 

It is a delightful book, the story is told in a 
sprightly way, and is thoroughly wholesome.— 
Chicago Advance. 
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ART FoR YouNnG Fouks. Illustrated. Boston: | The volume is very fully illustrated and handsomely 


D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.00. This large and 
elegantly bound volume is made up of two distinct 
parts, although the subjects of both are akin. In 
the first the author describes the visit of two New 
York boys, John Angelo and Teddy Landseer, to 
the water color exhibitions in that city, and the 
story of what they saw and thought worthy of 
special notice is very fully and beautifully illus- 
trated. Following this is a chapter in which “the 
Professor’’ gives full instructions as to what young 
students in art need to begin with — pencils, cray- 
ons, colors and brushes; and sets forth some gen- 
eral rules as to perspective, landscape, animal and 
figure drawing, with hints as to what books to 
study, and information concerning the best schools 
for the study of art. Supplementary to this chap- 
ter is an account of a novel art school for children 
in New York City, called “‘ The Children’s Hour,”’ 
founded in 1878 by Miss Mary Cook, and superin- 
tended by Miss Alice Donlevy. The second part 
consists of twenty-four biographies of well-known 
artists, such as George L. Brown, Samuel Colman, 
George Inness, David Neal, John Lafarge, Daniel 
Huntington, E. L. Weeks, and others. Each arti- 
cle is accompanied by a portrait of the artist, with 
a view of his studio and are production of one of his 
pictures. For one interested in art, young or oid, 
the volume will have deep and permanent interest. 
It is printed on heavy paper, and is handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, and is enclosed in a paste- 
board box. 

Eeypt. By Clara Erskine Clement. Ill. Loth- 
rop’s Library of Entertaining History. Edited by 
Arthur Gilman. New Edition. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price, $1.50. The popularity of the 
series of which the present volume forms the first 
issue, is shown by its large sale and by the popular 
demand, which increases year by year. The intent 
of the publisher was to present in these volumes 
an entertaining history of the countries selected, 
and in doing so to avoid those features which make 
such works too often tediousand unprofitable. There 
is in them no piling up of useless statistics, and no 
obtrusion of irrelevant matter. Everything is con- 
densed, and yet no salient point is left untouched 
or unmentioned. 

The author of Egypt is well known by her other 
literary productions. She was especially fitted for 
its preparation by personal acquaintance with the 
country as well as by thorough reading and study. 
Beginning with the earliest times — the Memphian 
period, 3000 or 4000 B. c., she gives a clear account 
of the condition of Egypt and the character of its 
inhabitants. She describes the every day life of the 
people, their habits and customs, their social and 
political institutions, the peculiarities of their re- 
ligion, and traces the development and changes of 
the people and dynasties down tothe year 1879, 








bound. The full list of the series will be found jp 
Lothrop’s Catalogue of Standard and Illustrated 
Books, which will be sent to any address upon ap. 
plication. 

WonvER Srortes oF Science. Boston: p, 
Lothrop & Co. Price 1.50. To improve as well as 
to amuse young people js the object of these twenty. 
one sketches, and they fill this purpose wonderfally 
well. What boy can fail to be interested in reading 
an account of an excursion made in a balloon and 
a race with a thunder-storm? And is there a girl 
who would not enjoy an afternoon in the Christmas. 
card factory ? It is a curious fact that only one 
hundred and thirty years ago the first umbrella was 
carried in London, much to the amusement of the 
ignorant, and now there are seven millions made 
every year in this country. And who would believe 
it possible that there was a large factory full of 
women who earned their living by making dolls’ 
shoes. A bright girl or boy who insists to know 
something about the work done in the world, who 
does it, and how it is done, cannot fail to enjoy 
these stories. The writers are all well-known con- 
tributors to children’s periodical literature, and the 
book will be a welcome addition to any clild’s libra. 
ry, and might be used with advantage as a reading 
book in schouls. 

WipE AWAKE. New Volume T. III. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. This volume in- 
cludes the six numbers of Wipe AWAKE from De 
cember, 1884, to May, 1885, inclusive. The best 
critics of juvenile literature long ago gave tlie palm 
to WIDE AWAKE as the best magazine for young 
folks published either in this country or in Europe, 
and it has gone on, year after year, constantly in, 
creasing in literary and artistic worth, although in 
reading one number it has been difficult to see how 
the next could improve upon it. The publishers 
have spared neither money nor pains to make it 
what it is. The best authors of the country lave 
been drawn upon as contributors, and nearly every 
article in its pages has been illustrated by artists of 
the highest standing and reputation. The present 
volume contains as special features Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s famous story, ‘‘ Down the Ravine,’’ and 
the not less interesting serials, ‘‘ The Bubbling Tea- 
pot,”’ by Lizzie W. Champney, and “In Leisler’s 
Times,” by Elbridge S. Brooks. ‘There are, besides. 
stories by Rose Terry Cooke, Susan Coolidge, Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, Margaret Sidney, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, and others of 
high reputation, with poems by Celia Thaxter, Dora 
Read Goodale, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, ‘‘ M. E. B.,” 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Mrs. Diaz and others. Most 
of these are exquisitely illustrated, and the bound 
volume forms an attractive and valuable present to 
the young reader, and one which he wil! not fai) 
to appreciate, 
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